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gilds nor falsifies the living picture of 
the world about us— 
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it can find in a selection of the best 
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This new series of plays, to be pro- 
duced under the general editorship 
of Clifford Leech, Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature in the University of 
Durham, will have the same critical 
standards and the same physical 
presentation as The Arden Shake- 
speare Series. 
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editorial introduction followed by 
the text, with the relevant collation 
and notes appearing on the same 
page, and with a glossary at the end. 
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Notes and Observations 


HE recent proposal by a local authority to 

provide in its public libraries special 
homework rooms for school pupils, together 
with other pronouncements on homework, 
brings into question a once unquestioned 
subject. Pupils, it is urged, cannot do homework 
at home as there is no quiet room to do it in, 
and they are not prepared to stay behind and 
do it at school, even when schools are willing 
to make arrangements, because they do not 
want to stay longer in the school building: 
therefore some new provision must be made. 
Others ask why homework should be done at 
all, and, if so, why Grammar School pupils 
should have to do it; or, granted that Gram- 
mar School pupils do it, why should Modern 
School pupils not be allowed to do it too?— 
leaving it doubtful whether the occupation is 
a punishment or a privilege. Another puzzling 
assertion comes in a letter from a disgruntled 
parent: ‘If you masters didn’t have such long 
holidays, the boys wouldn’t have to do so 
much homework.’ 

What is the real truth about homework in 
a changing world? Though the title suggests 
that it is to be done at home, there is no reason 
why it should not be done elsewhere. The 
pupils’ instinct not to stay at school for the 
purpose is probably sound, for a mere pro- 
longing of school hours does make for stale- 
ness; and accommodation in the public 
library, with reference books provided and 
silence ensured, seems an imaginative device. 
But it should be remembered that pupils live 
at very varying distances from the library, and 
those most in need may for geographical 
reasons profit least. During teaching periods 
the work has to be done almost entirely by the 
teacher: homework is really only a name for 


work done by the pupil, and where and when is 
another and lesser matter. But it is essential 
that it should be done somewhere, or progress 
will be little more than that of a piano student 


The size to which The Paes Times ou 
expanded, half of it being now christened 
magazine, must please the majority of readers, 
for sales have risen. Yet there are those who 
value the frame as well as the picture, and 
would prefer less for their money. ‘Art is long’, 
says the proverb, but often it is more acceptable 
when it is short. The Tempest and Macbeth, two 
of Shakespeare’s most wonderful plays, are two 
of his shortest: Edthen, Cranford, The Diary of a 
Nobody—what has length to do with popularity 
and immortality? Another aspect is that if one 
succeeds in reading all the excellence in The 
Sunday Times of today, can the sabbath still be 
considered a day of rest? 


The Collected Poems of Mr. John Betjeman 
was said before Christmas to be selling to an 
appreciative public in thousands. The success 
of these poems is surely conspicuously due to 
one significant quality—they are intelligible. 
One wonders yet again why, since poets desire 
and need a public, the unintelligible ever came 
into such vogue. Now Mr. T. S. Eliot himself 
seems to be less exacting demands. 
However subtle the over- and undertones of 
his latest play, the theme of The Elder States- 
man is easily comprehended, and however 
concealed its poetic cadences, the meaning of 
the dialogue is clear. Who would not welcome 
a general return of the poets to lucidity? ~ 

G. 


Language in the Historical Novel 


By GEOFFREY TREASE' 


HE date, inscribed under my name on the 

fly-leaf in careful schoolboy hand, con- 
vinces me that it is more than thirty years since 
I bought my copy of The Conquered. Yet the 
joy, the sense of discovery and revelation, are 
still vividly remembered. It was the day on 
which I learnt that historical fiction did not 
have to be written in the style of Henty and 
Harrison Ainsworth, the childhood favourites 
I had outgrown. There was another way, 
Naomi Mitchison’s way. 

It was the freshness of the language, and in 
particular of the dialogue, which entranced 
me. I suppose I had never encountered a novel 
in which characters of a bygone age talked 
normally. In my earlier (no doubt sadly in- 
adequate) reading there had been only histor- 
ical personages in fancy dress, bandying words 
in the exalted tones of melodrama. Perhaps 
I am being unfair to the pre-Mitchison novelists 
—perhaps she was not really the innovator she 
seemed to me—but Ernest Barker’s preface to 
The Conquered supports my impression. He 
appears to forestall critics of her method when 
he says: ‘If the novelist of classical times were 
to make speech, dress, and other appurten- 
ances true to the text of a classical dictionary, 
he would hardly make his puppets live or his 
action move. These ancient figures must break 
into modern speech if they are to touch us.’ 

‘If they are to touch us.’ When, a few years 
later, I began to write historical fiction myself 
(initially and for a long time afterwards only 
for young readers), the truth of Barker’s dictum 
appeared obvious. Perhaps the contemporaries 
of Harrison Ainsworth had been able to believe 
in Tudor statesmen who denounced a con- 
spirator in such terms as: ‘Ha! I have it: it is 
the plotting and perfidious Simon Renard.’ 
And there was still, as any bookseller testified, 
a popular following for Jeffery Farnol, whose 
prose reached its lushest in such passages as 
this from The Geste of Duke Jocelyn: 

‘Safe, quotha?” said Sir Pertinax, scowl- 
ing back over his shoulder. “‘Not so! Surely we 


are closely pursued—hark! Yonder be horse- 
men riding at speed—ha, we are beset!’ 

**Content you, sir!” answered Robin. 

“Think you I would leave behind good booty? 
Yonder come ten noble coursers laden with 
ten goodly armours the same won a-jousting 
today by this right wondrous Fool, my good . 
gossip....”” 
But a different vocabulary was needed if one 
was to write of the past with conviction and to 
communicate with modern readers who, if 
they were adults, found such archaisms 
ridiculous or, if they were children, found 
them a barrier to comprehension. 

It is easy enough to opt for ‘modern speech’, 
but harder, when one comes down to the actual 
task of writing it, to keep within one consistent 
definition of the term. 

One’s object is clear. One is aiming to give 
one’s story the same sense of immediacy as 
would be achieved in a good contemporary 
novel. One argues that, as the period of the 
story recedes in time, so (if it were written 
faithfully in the idiom of that period) it would 
lose vitality for the modern reader. Better 
therefore, one feels, to write down the conver- 
sation of intriguing politicians or chaffering 
market-women from the knowledge of similar 
types in one’s own century than to piece to- 
gether a linguistic mosaic which is pedantically 
correct for the date of the story, but, like a 
mosaic, is only a petrified substitute for reality. 
In any case, the historical novelist is often 
dealing with a time or place in which a correct 
reproduction of his characters’ speech would 
be unintelligible to the reader. Naomi Mitchi- 
son and Robert Graves (whose J Claudius was 
first published in 1934) would have made little 
impact on the public if their characters had 
talked Latin and Greek, let alone the tongues 
of Gaul and Scythia. Literary convention 
accepts this enforced translation of dialogue 
even in the modern novel in which foreigners 
speak (the adult reader may be flattered by 
the inclusion of a strictly limited amount of 


* Mr. Trease’s latest historical novel, So Wild the Heart, has recently been published by Macmillan. 


Language in the Historical Novel 


dialogue in any of the main West European 
languages he is assumed to have met at school 
or on holiday, but he must not be troubled 
with Russian or Chinese), so a similar liberty 
can hardly be denied to the historical novelist. 
If translation is inevitable there seems no point 
(pace C. S. Lewis) in translating into any 
language but that of one’s own country and 
century. And if translation is successful in 
giving the general effect of a dialogue between 
ancient Romans or modern Chinese, may it 
not be worth using even when it is not strictly 
unavoidable—i.e. in the reproduction of con- 
versations between our countrymen of two or 
three hundred years ago, which in theory we 
should understand in their original form but 
which in practice we should often find ambigu- 
ous or obscure? 

That, then, is one’s object. The ‘translation’ 
of the authentic spirit, so that a line of dialogue, 
however different from the period original, 
makes upon the modern reader the equivalent 
impact that the original would have made 
upon a contemporary listener. To give a 
simple example: in The Tower of London Cuth- 
bert Cholmondeley remarks, ‘Your intelli 
delights me’, which may (for all I know) be 
quite in period. But as he is not a schoolmaster 
commending a favourite pupil, but merely 
means, ‘I am very glad to hear it’, the effect of 
his remark would be better secured by the 
second phrase. 

So far, so good. Doubts, however, seep in 
when (as I believe happened in a recent film) 
one character says to another at the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold: ‘I do hate parties, don’t 
you?’ The line is impossible. It brings us 
straight back into a world of cigarette-smoke 
and sherry and sausages on sticks. After com- 
plaining that the old-fashioned romantic 
novelist presented us with people in fancy 
dress, we find that we have achieved an 
identical result with our too modern idiom. 
Clearly, there must be compromise. This is 
art, not science. The writer must rely on his 
ear, and hope that his sense of fitness will not 
too often conflict with that of his reader. 

A certain sprinkling of archaic words is al- 
most inescapable. They have no equivalent in 
the timeless standard English which is the basis 
of our diction. It is probably better to write of 
‘mangonels’ and ‘trebuchets’ than of ‘siege 
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artillery’. The latter phrase will do very well 
in the history-book, but it may muddle the 
novel-reader with its subconscious suggestion 
of explosives and long-range bombardment. 
Possibly Robert Graves erred in equipping his 
ancient German warriors with the ‘assegai’, 
though he writes learnedly and persuasively in 
defence of the word, which ‘has had a three- 
hundred year currency in English’. The fact 
remains that, to the general reader, it sounds 
like an introduction from the time cf the Zulu 
War, and in such cases (regrettable though the 
admission may seem to the pedantic mind) it is 
more important to appear than to be correct. 

It is possible to go further, and with ad- 
vantage, in the use of the occasional archaism 
which is not strictly inescapable because of any 
technical meaning. H. F. M. Prescott does so 
in the following conversation from The Man on 
a Donkey (I have omitted a few linking narra- 
tive phrases) : 

‘“Christie! Christie!” 

*“Oh, John! How did you come?” 

**“Up the pear-tree.” 

*“And through the Sacrist’s chamber? Did 

hear you?” 

‘No, she was snoring.” He. . 
thing into her hand in the dark. 

*“Tt’s cherries and some comifits.” 

*“Oh, knave!” Christabel said, putting a 
comfit into her mouth. 

*“T’m not. Maudlin gave them me.”’ 


Miss Prescott uses just two archaic words. 
Otherwise her diction is strictly modern. She 
could have said ‘sweets’ for ‘comfits’ and 
‘young rascal’ instead of ‘knave’. Yet I find 
something peculiarly satisfying in her actual 
choice. ‘Sweets’—a weak, commonplace word, 
with all its associations of the modern factory- 
made product—is just not a full equivalent for 
‘comfits’, which positively smells of the Tudor 
kitchen. And the monosyllable ‘knave’, used 
playfully, has here none of the melodramatic 
ring which has ruined it for a more serious 
context. 

I question, with respect, some of this novel’s 
other lapses into archaism. ‘And shall all then 
be for naught, and the Cardinal rule again?’ 
‘Sir, what for did he this thing? What for?’ 
Here the whole diction seems to be incon- 
sistent with that of the previous quotation, and 


. put some- 
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I can detect no artistic advantage to justify the 


inconsistency. Since the dialogue of the book is 
predominantly modern, is anything achieved 
by ing a question, ‘Friend, wot you 
what .. .’ instead of, ‘Do you know what .. .’? 
Surely not euphony? But these tiny personal 
queries in the margin of a fine historical novel 
do no more than emphasize the difficulty of 
striking a satisfactory balance between the old 
and the new. 

Certain other which beset the 
working historical novelist may be glanced at 
briefly. 

In the contemporary novel (in Britain per- 
haps more than in America) the author can 
achieve a great deal in dialogue in the differ- 
entiation of his characters according to class, 
education, and native region. These aids may 
be denied him when he turns to historical 
fiction. There were, certainly, the regional 
differences, more pronounced than in the 
modern world with its improved communica- 
tions; indeed, if full weight were given to these 
differences, the novel might become an un- 
intelligible babel of dialect. It is well known 
that Raleigh never lost his Devonian burr, even 
after Oxford, the Inns of Court, and the Palace 
of Whitehall. In some respects his speech 
would always probably remain closer to that of 
a Plymouth seaman than to that of his fellow 
admiral, the Yorkshireman Frobisher, or his 
intellectual friends such as the Kentish Mar- 
lowe and the Londoner Jonson. These regional 
differences, affecting the speech of every class 
right up to the aristocracy, remained powerful 
until the nineteenth century, when the board- 
ing school began to develop its modern social 


standard national form which should denote 
the superior status of the user. 

Bearing these facts in mind, the conscien- 
tious novelist may wonder how far he is en- 
titled to distinguish, in his dialogue, between 
the lines he gives to King Alfred and to the 
neatherd’s wife whose cakes he burnt. He may 
well feel it is better to do so by varying their 
emotional intensity than by making the woman 
a Zummerzet rustic and Alfred a king. This 
may be sound history, but I have a sneaking 
feeling that again the case demands artistic 
compromise. 
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Conversely, what is the author to do about 
the greater formality of speech—not only 
between class and class, but between old and 
young, parent and child—which was general 
in earlier periods? A modern son, in a certain 
social stratum, may still call his father ‘sir’, 
but how long is it since any daughter addressed 
her mother as ‘madam’? These formalities 
may require to be preserved in the historical 
novel, not only because they reflect something 
essential to the atmosphere of the age but 
because they are the only way of indicating 
relative status—of doing, in some cases, what 
Nancy Mitford would do more subtly by her 
choice between yms. Miss Prescott re- 
minds us, with her ‘my lord my uncle’, that 
titles must not be discarded even within the 
family circle. 

And there are those dreadful oaths—dread- 
ful, that is, because they have so long been the 
hallmark of cloak-and-sword fiction that the 
novelist shudders at the thought of introducing 
them. Yet the fact remains: throughout most 
of the Christian era, oaths (plain or euphem- 
istically distorted) have peppered most con- 
versations, and, no doubt, the higher the 
emotional temperature—and therefore the 
more interesting the moment as literary 
material—the thicker the peppering of oaths. 
Once again the most enthusiastic advocate of 
modern diction has got to find a workable 
compromise. 

There are many moments when the novelist 
wishes he knew even less than he does not of 
History but of the History of the English Lan- 
guage. ‘I do not advocate such a policy’, 
seems a harmless enough line to put into the 
mouth of an Elizabethan Privy Councillor or a 
medieval cardinal, but on re-reading it he 
may be uncomfortably reminded that the 
word ‘policy’ had a quite different flavour in 
those days, and that ‘advocate’ as a verb was 
(Mencken tells us) resisted in England as an 
Americanism little more than a century ago. 
One of my publishers once queried my own 
use of ‘What the dickens . . .’ in a story of 1688. 
I pointed triumphantly to The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. In this case I was historically right 
but (I now think) artistically wrong. The 
novelist has a continual struggle to blend old 
and new into what seems the right mixture. 
The sense of anachronism will shatter the 
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illusion, while archaism will reduce his living 
drama to something remote seen through the 
wrong end of the telescope. 
There has been space here to consider only 
some of the problems of dialogue. But those 
parts of the novel which lie outside the quota- 
tion marks are not without their linguistic 
pitfalls, Anachronism, like other sins, can 
exist in thought as well as word. May a 
medieval character be described as wearing 
ta’? The word does not worry me, 
personally, though I remember that this colour 
did not get its name until after the battle in 
1859. But ‘claret’ has, for me, such strong 
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eighteenth-century associations that I would 
no more use it as an indication of colour in an 
earlier period than I would dress a medieval 
monk in ‘battleship grey’. As for writing of 
‘laburnum yellow’ (however tempting the 
phrase, to denote a strong, fresh shade), I 
could not comfortably use it in an English 
context much before Gerard’s mention of it in 
his Herball of 1597. This is no doubt pernickety 
and illogical (botanical anachronisms being a 
particular worry to one who is by inclination 
no botanist), but the novelist who applies strict 
logic to his choice of words will surely go 
mad. 


SIR JOHN SQUIRE: 1884-1958 


Tue death of Sir John Squire, on 20 December 1958, has broken one of the last remain- 
ing links with the heyday of literary journalism during the ’twenties and "thirties, when the 
London Mercury flourished under his editorship. Sir John Squire was a frequent contributor 
to the Georgian Poetry anthologies; and he will be remembered not only as poet and critic, and 
as the anthologist of Selections from Modern Poets, but as a brilliant parodist and personality. 
He was a member of the English Association Executive Committee during 1923, its 
Chairman between 1926 and 1929, and Vice-President of the Association from 1931. 


He Received his Sight 


OCKED in a pitch-black dungeon, he daily heard 
L Voices using meaningless words like meon, 
Daylight, and blue; and asked himself what conferred 
On others a perceptive power unknown _ 

To him, sharpening his sense of poverty. 
Yet he could read with seeing fingers the map 
Of his small world and stride nonchalantly 


Its maze of hazards . 


Then with a thunderclap 


His prison burst open: breakers of light rolled in 
Over and round him; self-reliant will, 

Long geared for action, snapped. A golden fin 
Flashed past, brushing scales from his eyeballs; brill- 
iance dazzled to blindness. He took a stumbling pace, 
And was hugged in the arms of singing space. 


FALLON WEBB 


The Deserted Village and Sir Robert Walpole 


By K. J. FIELDING 


(Lecturer in English, Alsager Training College) 


NE usually thinks of North Norfolk as 

being quite out of the way, far from the 
stir of public life. Yet not far from Sandringham 
stands Houghton Hall, once the palace of 
Britain’s most powerful Prime Minister, from 
which the country was ruled for weeks at a 
time; and towards which, when Sir Robert 
Walpole chose to call one of his ‘congresses’, 
visiting dignitaries, ministers, and all their 
attendants would ride like an army on the 
march, so that Walpole could enjoy playing 
chief minister, host, and huntsman at one and 
the same time. 

The Hall was built between 1722 and 1728. 
It was designed by Colin Campbell, the plans 
were modified by Thomas Ripley, and the 
interior was in the hands of William Kent. Yet 
they all worked under the direction of Sir 
Robert himself. Far from being simply the 
bluff squire he sometimes pretended to be, he 
was a great connoisseur and patron; and 
Horace Walpole always lamented the loss of 
his father’s picture gallery, sold by an eccentric 
uncle to Catherine the Great and sent to ‘the 
North Pole’. Sir Robert’s ambition, which he 
had inscribed on the foundation-stone of the 
Hall, had been to build a great mansion that 
should house his family and his descendants, 
and that ‘both his children’s children and those 
who shall be born of them, being safe them- 
selves’, might protect the Hall ‘absolutely safe 
to the last day’. 

The expense of building such a palace caused 
an outcry among Walpole’s opponents: charges 
of corruption were made, which have persisted 
to this day. Yet he could serenely afford to 
ignore them. It was said by his descendants 
that his youngest sister Susan was the only 
person he ever told how much he had spent on 
the Hall. Nevertheless, as Whig chief minister, 
Walpole was an obvious target for Tory 
pamphleteers, and one after another attacked 
his extravagance and ostentation. 

In The Life of a Norfolk Dumpling, for example, 
by ‘Nobody’, and published some time in the 
17308, is a song on “The Norfolk Lanthorn’, 


to be sung ‘to the Tune of Which no body can 
deny’. Undoubtedly this was the great ‘Lantern 
for Eighteen Candles’ which hung in the en- 
trance-hall, and which was later sold to the 
Earl of Chesterfield. ‘In the County of Norfolk’, 
wrote the pamphleteer, 

that Paradise Land, 

Whose Riches and Power doth all Europe 

command, 

There stands a large House, (and long may 

it stand!) 

And in this great House there is a great Hall; 

So spacious it is, and so sumptuous withal, 

It excels Master Wolsey’s Hampton-Court and 

Whitehall. 
And in the hall there stood a ‘Lanthorn’, and 
he hoped that it might shed such ‘an Illumina- 
tion, As may glare in the eyes of the whole 
British Nation’. 

Other writers joined in, and Walpole was 
attacked by the whole staff of the opposition 
journal, Pulteney’s The Craftsman. Other 
pamphleteers, such as the author of The Nor- 
folk Congress, assailed him again as a new 
Cardinal Wolsey, and prayed that he and his 
ministers might ‘hang together in Unity and 
A-Cord’. An anonymous verse satirist, in a 
work entitled The State of Rome under Nero 
(1739), even exposed his private life (his 
marriage to Molly Skellett) by attacking those 

Who build vast Halls to lodge their wedded 

Whore 

And by Excise and Taxes starve the Poor. 

So far Walpole could afford to ignore such 
annoyances; but, as time went on, some of the 
most powerful pens took up the same theme. 
By favouring the architect, Thomas Ripley, 
Walpole had entered into rivalry with Lord 
Burlington, who looked upon himself as an 
arbiter of taste. Burlington was the patron and 
friend of Pope; and now Pope put Ripley in 
the Dunciad. In one of his Moral Essays he then 
even more pointedly wrote: 

Heaven visits with a Taste of wealthy fool 

And needs no rod but Ripley with a rule. 
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Finally, in one of the Imitations of Horace, Pope 
went on to make unfavourable comparisons 
between Sir Robert Walpole and his brother- 
in-law, Viscount “Turnip’ Townshend, the 
agriculturalist : 

Why of two brothers, rich and restless one 

Ploughs, burns, manures and toils from sun 

to sun, 
The other slights, for women, sport, and 


wines, 

All Townshend’s turnips and all Gros- 

venor’s wines. 

It is said that Walpole let Pope know that 
he would be wise to let him alone for a while, 
and that the poet took the hint. 

Not everyone was so obliging, however. 
About the same time, Samuel Johnson pub- 
lished his first poem, London, in which he 
satirized the proud man, Orgilio, who builds a 
palace, 

blessed with all the baubies of the great, 

The polished marble, and the shining plate. 
A few months later, he followed this with a 
prose satire, Marmor Norfolciense, or the “Nor- 
folk Prophecy’. It was then that Walpole 
decided to act. When Johnson’s publisher, 
Richard Dodsley, brought out his next satire— 
a poem called Manners by Paul Whitehead— 
he was promptly called before the House of 
Lords and committed to the Tower. The 
author escaped. Johnson, according to his first 
biographer, Sir John Hawkins, was prudent 
enough to change his lodgings and to go into 
hiding; for it is said that orders were also given 
for his arrest. In fact, it seems to have been 
mainly bluff: the Chief Minister wanted to 
scare the poets without embarrassing himself 
by prosecutions. 

So, for a time, the contest appeared to have 
come to an end. Walpole had more important 
matters to think about. In 1742 he was driven 
from office; he was created Baron Houghton, 
Viscount Walpole, Earl of Orford, and retired 
to Norfolk. 

Yet, rather strangely, although Walpole had 
been so slandered by almost all the great 
writers of his time, Swift, Gay, Fielding, Pope, 
and Johnson, it seems that he helped to estab- 
lish a literary tradition. The two last, at least, 
had given prestige to the idea of writing satiric 
verse attacking the men who spent their money 
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on great country houses. So that when one 
comes across evidence of a local tradition that 
Oiiver Goldsmith also wrote about Houghton 
Hall, some twenty years after, it is enough to 
invite further investigation. 

According to an account in the Journal of 
the Norfolk and Norwich Archaeological Society, in 
1877, and frequently repeated, there was a 
local tradition that Goldsmith had referred to 
the building of Houghton Hall in The Deserted 
Village (1770). It is said that when Sir Robert 
Walpole had decided to build, many of the 
villagers had been turned out of their cottages 
because they were not wanted near by, and 
that towards the end of the last century the 
foundations of the old village could still be 
seen. 

Now it is certainly it has not 
been connected with Houghton before—that 
Goldsmith’s poem refers to some action of 
this kind. It has nothing to do with the Irish 
evictions, as has sometimes been thought. It 
is about a wealthy man who turns away the 
local tenantry in order to build a large house 
a.id enlarge his estate: 

But times are altered; trade’s unfeeling train 

Usurp the land and dispossess the swain; 

Along the lawn, where scattered hamlets rose, 

Unwieldy wealth, and cumbrous pomp re- 

pose. 
It is just like Timon’s villa, described in Pope’s 
‘Epistle to Lord Burlington’ : 
his building is a Town, 

His pond an Ocean, his parterre a Town. 

It may be objected that The Deserted Village 
comes too late for it to be supposed to refer to 
Houghton. But it was not merely in the tradi- 
tion of such writing, but was carefully revised 
after discussion with Dr. Johnson, who cer- 
tainly added the last four lines. 

Nor is The Deserted Village the only poem of 
Goldsmith to refer to the same subject. Six 
years earlier he had published The Traveller, in 
which he had described the same scene, and 
asked, 


Have we not seen, at Pleasure’s lordly call, 
The smiling, long-frequented village fall? 
Both Johnson and Goldsmith were active Tory 
pamphleteers, directly opposed to Walpole’s 


. 


alleged policy of encouraging trade at the 
expense of agriculture: 
Ill fares the land, to hast’ning ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men 
decay... 


It is true that it has been thought that 
Goldsmith had in mind a village about fifty 
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The Field is Crossed 


miles from London when he described the 
devastation of Auburn in the poem; but it may 
be one of the oddities of history that Walpole, 
who (as Swift said) ‘employed none but beasts 
and blockheads for his penmen’, helped to 
inspire a literary tradition which began with 
the Tory pamphleteers and petered out only 
with the ‘Ruined Cottages’ of the Romantics. 


E knows it now as he shifts from shade to sun— 
H That his shadow creeps towards the boundary wall. 
The field is crossed, the trees felled one by one; 

We laugh and talk; he cannot catch the ball. 
Yet once he threw it back with double strength; 
Outwitting us, he shamed our slow replies 

With lightnings from his blade-blue Viking eyes 
That struck out frost with fire—but now his gaze 
Is dim with distances; the count of days 

Grows woolly as a dream-world flock of sheep. 
And yet some pinpoint memory will leap 

To stab his mind untuned to here and now 
With figures sharp-outlined upon the steep 
High ridge of boyhood—see that knotted brow 
Relax and all his being live again! 


PHOEBE HESKETH 


Comic Viewpoints in Sketches by Boz 


By C. B. COX 
(Lecturer in English, University of Hull) 


HE scenes, characters, and tales included 

by Dickens in Sketches by Boz are of 
unequal merit. Many of the tales are simple 
and naive in their treatment of character, and 
others, such as The Black Veil and The Drunk- 
ard’s Death, are heavily melodramatic, but 
among these failures are other sketches which 
demonstrate why Dickens is one of the greatest 
of our humorists. His stories are not merely a 
series of fancies and jokes, but show through 
humour his attitudes towards man’s position in 
society and in the universe. In Sketches by Boz, 
the comic viewpoints which are implied in his 
later works can be seen in the process of 
development. 


Dickens’s humour in his treatment of society 
operates on many levels. In these early sketches 
he often seems only to be laughing at oddities, 
at people who do not behave in conventional 
ways, but already his treatment of such charac- 
ters implies much more than simple mockery of 
eccentrics. A good example of a more complex 
viewpoint is to be found in the description of 
the half-pay captain, one of the many portraits 
included under the heading Our Parish. The 
captain is bluff and unceremonious, and in- 
vades the privacy of a quiet old lady, his next- 
door neighbour. Some ordinary jokes are 
included, such as the description of how the 
captain takes the lady’s clock to pieces, and 
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replaces the parts so that the large hand has 
done nothing but trip up the little one ever 
since; but one detail gives the sketch the true 
Dickens touch. The captain delights in making 
experiments with the old lady’s property: 


‘One morning he got up early, and planted 
three or four roots of full-grown marigolds 
in every bed of her front garden, to the 
inconceivable astonishment of the old lady, 
who actually thought when she got up and 
looked out of the window, that it was some 
strange eruption which had come out in the 
night.’ 

This passage shows that the captain is not 
just a curiosity to be laughed at because he is 
so unconventional. There is something beauti- 
ful in his fantastic idea of planting the mari- 
golds. The scene suggests that even though 
man is a strange, comic figure, out of his 
peculiarities beauty is often created, coming, 
like the vision of marigolds to the old lady, 
with a shock of surprise. The same effects are 
given when Dickens describes the cabriolet- 
driver: 

‘In summer he carried in his mouth a 
flower; in winter, a straw—-slight, but to a 
contemplative mind, certain indications of a 
love of nature, and a taste for botany.’ 


The driver may be an oddity, but his habit of 
carrying a flower in his mouth shows a delight- 
ful response to beauty. 

These simple examples point to important 
implications of Dickens’s attitude towards 
society. Characters such as the half-pay cap- 
tain and the cabriolet-driver are contrasted 
with people who have become the slaves of 
social conventions. There are many portraits 
of snobs such as Mr. and Mrs. Malderton and 
Flamwell in the story of Horatio Sparkins. 
Dickens suggests that the order and propriety 
which seem proper to civilized manners almost 
inevitably lead to a sense of dignity and pride 
which limit enjoyment of experience. His comic 
portraits underline the value of individuals 
who may seem odd to conventional eyes, but 
who succeed in finding a means of expression 
for their love of life. One of the purposes of 
civilized customs is to bolster up man’s faith in 
his own importance, to give our ordinary en- 
joyments, of eating and drinking, for example, 
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a covering of pomp and ceremony, and to 
ensure that even our suffering is not without its 
proper dignity. Dickens prefers those who 
enjoy pleasure frankly and heartily, and who 
are not reticent in expressing their emotions. 
This is one of the reasons why both his gay 
pictures of Christmas exuberance and his 
emotional outbursts over human suffering 
have often found little favour with the sophis- 
ticated tastes of the twentieth century. He feels 
that civilized restraint can limit expression of 
affection and love, and withdraw the mind 
from sympathy with mankind. He admires men 
and women who commit themselves to life in 
all its fullness, and he suggests that such com- 
mittal necessarily involves some sacrifice of 
what is normally considered as dignified be- 
haviour. 


A good example of these attitudes is to be — 


seen in the story Mr. Minns and his Cousin. 
Augustus Minns hates dogs and children: 


‘He was not unamiable, but he could at 
any time have viewed the execution of a 
dog, or the assassination of an infant, with 
the liveliest satisfaction. Their habits were 
at variance with his love of order; and his 
love of order was as powerful as his love of 
life.’ 
The story is first of all a simple satire on 
Minns’s ambition to impose order on all his 
actions. He is visited by a relative, Mr. Budden, 
whose large white dog puts its paws on the 
table, and begins to eat the bread and butter. 
He travels in a coach, and is joined by a child 
and its mother: “The child was an affectionate 
and an amiable infant; the little dear mistook 
Minns for its other parent, and screamed to 
embrace him.’ But the story is more than a 
series of jokes about man’s inability to impose 
his sense of order and propriety on the raw 
material of life. Mr. Minns is contrasted with 
Mr. Budden, whose love of good eating and 
fellowship exposes the emptiness of the bachelor 
life of Mr. Minns. Mr. Budden is a jolly, lively 
man, who loves his wife and child, his brandy 
and water, and his country home. When he 
visits Minns for breakfast, he eats heartily with 
a fine disregard for conventional manners. 
Budden is comic in his excesses, but, like so 
many Dickens characters, his refusal to obey 
social conventions is the mark of his exuberant 
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is drab and cold. 

of the most lively of Sketches by Boz 
represent this belief that we only enjoy our- 
selves to the full when we forget conventional 
standards of propriety. In his description of 
Greenwich Fair, Dickens gives a vivid account 
of The Crown and Anchor, a temporary ballroom: 


‘The dancing, itself, beggars description— 
every figure lasts about an hour, and the 
ladies bounce up and down the middle, with 
a degree of spirit which is quite indescribable. 
As to the gentlemen, they stamp their feet 
against the ground, every time “hands four 
round”’ begins, go down the middle and up 
again, with cigars in their mouths, and silk 
handkerchiefs in their hands, and whirl their 
partners round, nothing loath, scrambling 
and falling, and embracing, and knocking 
up against the other couples, until they are 
fairly tired out, and can move no longer.’ 


Dickens pokes fun at the clerks and appren- 
tices who finish the night of the dance with 
aching heads, empty pockets, and damaged 
hats; but the scene shows their energetic joy 
in life. All the feasts described in the sketches 
run to the same pattern. There is zest and 
animation, the best of food and drink, and 
exhilarated by the occasion, some gentleman 
always insists on giving a speech. His attempts 
at high-flown phrases sound ludicrous, and 
often his audience do not even understand him, 
but they applaud with great approval. These 
comic scenes show that we can never maintain 
a pose of dignity, and our attempts to do so 
will appear pompous; but as long as our desire 
to strut and stick our chests out does not stop 
us from enjoying ourselves, this does not 
matter. One of the reasons for Dickens’s appeal 
to a wide popular audience is that he under- 
stood the value of committing oneself to 
pleasure, whatever the loss of social dignity 
this may entail. He tells us to eat pickled 
onions with relish, to lie in the sun and allow 
our children to heap us over with sand, and, 
on all occasions, never to despise the pleasures 
of the ordinary man. 

Although he admires the half-pay captain 
and the cabriolet-driver, Dickens is always 
aware that they are oddities. As such they 
represent for him the comic situation of man in 


the universe. Dickens sees that there is some- 
thing peculiarly comic about the way man is 
tied to the body, and to one place on earth, 
and however seriously he takes his activities, 
they will soon be forgotten in the flow of time. 
We are all ignorant of the future, and our fate 
is often determined by forces over which we 
have no control. In Sketches by Boz Dickens’s 
comic approach to the human predicament is 
reflected in simple form in the racy remarks of 
Mr. Bung, the beadle. Mr. Bung remarks that 
he is not ‘one o those fortunate men who, if 
they were to dive under one side of a barge 
stark-naked, would come up on the other with 
a new suit of clothes on, and a ticket for soup 
in the waistcoat-pocket. . . . He is just one of 
the careless, good-for-nothing, happy fellows, 
who float, cork-like, on the surface, for the 
world to play at hockey with. . . .’ These images 
show in comic form the haphazard way in 
which fate deals with man. Bung’s vivid ex- 
pressions make us laugh not only because they 
are a delightful freak of fancy, but because they 
suggest the crazy, unexpected quality of good 
fortune in this world. But the final effect of 
these images is not one of futility. The relish 
with which Bung describes his own fate, his 
delight in his own fancy, stand as a positive 
value, showing a vitality which fortune cannot 
overthrow. On one occasion Bung describes 
how he ‘felt as lonesome as a kitten in a wash- 
house copper with the lid on’. He is a ludicrous 
figure, but not one to be sneered at, for he 
himself enjoys the oddity of his own misfor- 
tunes. 

Many of the anecdotes in Sketches by Boz 
describe how man’s energetic search after 
pleasure leads to comic misfortune, but also 
they show how the zest with which he per- 
forms these antics is a sign of vitality. Mr. Percy 
Noakes makes careful preparations for a party 
on a steamer up the Thames. There is singing 
and flirtation, cold boiled leg of mutton and 
hearty sirloin of beef, and the scene is one of 
colour and high-spirited frolic. Then comes 
wind and storm, no one can eat the food, and 
they return sick and dispirited. Whereas Mr. 
Bung’s expressions suggest man’s enslavement 
by fate, the party of Mr. Noakes shows man to 
be the sport of nature. These attitudes to mis- 
fortune are typical of the early work of Dickens. 
He is determined to be gay whatever may hap- 
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pen, to enjoy whole-heartedly the peculiarities 
of life. This is seen in an extreme form in the 
story of Mr. Watkins Tottle, where Dickens 
jokes about a shy, middle-aged bachelor whose 
misfortunes in money and in love end in 
suicide, 

As Dickens developed, his view of misfortune 
and of evil grew more sombre, and he found it 
increasingly difficult to adopt the comic point 
of view.' In Sketches by Boz, only occasionally 
do morbid anecdotes dispel the prevailing notes 
of joy and exhilaration, but already there are 
signs of a tragic awareness of life. Certain 
passages in Sketches by Boz are ambiguous in 
their effects because Dickens moves in one 
short passage from a comic to a tragic view- 
point. When describing gin shops, he begins 
with his usual delight in a scene of riot and 
confusion, but ends on a very different note: 


‘The knot of Irish labourers at the lower 
end of the place, who have been alternately 
shaking hands with, and threatening the life 
of, each other for the last hour, become 
furious in their disputes, and finding it im- 
possible to silence one man, who is particu- 
larly anxious to adjust the difference, they 
resort to the infallible expedient of knocking 
him down and jumping on him afterwards 
. .. a scene of riot and confusion ensues . . . 
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the landlord hits everybody, and everybody 
hits the landlord . . . the remainder slink 


home to beat their wives for complaining, 

and kick the children for daring to be hungry.’ 
In this passage Dickens turns from laughter at 
inappropriate high spirits to a pathetic account 
of human cruelty. Yet even in his most vivid 
descriptions of suffering, he shows a faith in 
the power of love. In his story The Black Veil 
it is the love of the mother for the hanged felon 
which is the mainspring of the plot. 

It is this faith in individual goodness which 
prevents Dickens’s humour from ever becom- 
ing cynical. In his comic treatment of reality, 
he shows two very different approaches to the 
enigma of human existence. On the one hand, 
he sees man as a fool—like Mr. Percy Noakes 
or Mr. Watkins Tottle, a creature whose 
attempts to take himself seriously are worthy 
only of ridicule; yet, on the other hand, the 
vigour with which such characters pursue their 
activities redeems them from futility. Above 
all, Dickens’s comic characters love people and 
love life. The comedy of Dickens suggests a 
fundamental paradox: man is a puny creature 
a few feet high whose pretensions are mocked 
by the vastness of time and space; he is also 
endowed with a capacity for love which makes 
the facts of time and space seem unimportant. 


1 This point is discussed in more detail in an article entitled ‘In Defence of Dickens’, Essays and Studies, 1958. 


The Close: St. Margaret’s 


XN thickens if breathed alone. The smell of 
Vacancy is strong and stale around the child, 
The one child left in that far-off room, 

The while dust settles, adding its dry perfume. 
It falls like brownest snow upon the child, 
Lighting upon her thin shoulders and bent head. 
But she believes, and must, that time to come 
Will see her in some garden, while bees hum 
And birds sing on, far over her lifted head; 
While on her face—grave, beautiful, eyes 

Closed and mouth serene —the sun will shine 

As on moss roses, phlox, and eglantine 

For she, by then beloved, will not be alone, 
Watched, most certainly, by loving eyes, 


Perhaps your own. 


CARL BODE 


The Teaching of English in India 


By IQBAL AHMAD 
(Lecturer in English, University of Allahabad) 


HOSE of us in India whose profession is 

the teaching of English were never in 
doubt as to the fate of the language in this 
country—in spite of the many controversies 
that have raged over it and continue to do so 
even now. We knew that English was a world 
force capable of defending itself; one which 
should not only be retained here, but given an 
important place in our national life, for the 
simple reason that we need it—as much as we 
need Western machinery and science. 

Our worry, as teachers of English, was not 
what would happen to it, but how to teach it; 
and this continues to be our greatest worry. We 
are convinced that present methods are not 
taking us anywhere. The courses of study we 
pursue with our boys are ‘unrealistic’, to say 
the least, bearing no relation to the needs and 
understanding of the young undergraduates 
who come up to the universities. 

The majority of these have read nothing at 
all but a few inadequate textbooks, with the 
help of notes, in order to pass their examina- 


tions. Yet we feed them, with their feeble: 


digestions, on Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Shel- 
ley, and such strong meat. It is unfair to them. 
How can we expect them to follow the rhythm 
and ‘structure of the English language at its 
highest level when their total reading does not 
exceed a few hundred pages (70 per cent. of my 
boys admit that they have not read even one 
full-length novel in English) ? It is folly to make 
them read lyrical poetry, which presupposes 
not only a mastery of the language mechanism 
on the part of the reader, but also emotional 
responses to words and word-combinations, 
when they are innocent of grammar and their 
spelling is so shaky that they misspell simple 
words like ‘skill’, ‘writer’, ‘tongue’ (all examples 
taken from their notebooks), Equipped thus 
poorly, they plod painfully through books too 
difficult for them, and acquire nothing but a 
further distaste for English. 

This is the state of affairs in our universities, 
and something has to be done to improve 
things. Realizing the deadness, the unimagina- 
tiveness, of the traditional routine teaching, 


some of us have experimented with other 
methods in our tutorial classes, where numbers 
are smaller and a little individual attention is 
possible. We explain to our pupils that their 
dislike of English is natural and understand- 
able. Nobody likes doing a thing if he cannot 
do it well. But unfortunately nobody can do a 
thing well unless he has given himself enough 
practice in it. It is like learning to ride a bicycle: 
you have to practise constantly and not mind 
the frequent tumbles. But once the correct 
reflexes are formed, it becomes easy—even 
enjoyable. So, we tell our students, with Eng- 
lish. They have to overcome their lack of 
practice, and develop a familiarity, an intimacy 
with the subject studied. This intimacy—we 
tell them—will not come by plunging straight 
away into Shakespeare, but through simple 
books of prose to begin with—even children’s 
books. My class list included H. G. Wells’s 
The Invisible Man, Pearl Buck’s The Good Earth, 
Somerset Maugham’s Of Human Bondage, 
J. B. Priestley’s The Good Companions, and 
E. M. Forster’s A Passage to India (though 
difficult, but included for a good reason). 
Only novels were chosen because they use 
language on different levels, and in situations 
as diverse as those in life. They contain descrip- 
tion, reflection, dialogue, broken thinking, 
slang, and so on, whereas in books of criticism 
and essays language inclines to be of one type. 
All the books were written in the twentieth 
century, for the sake of the modernity of tone 
and idiom. Although English has changed 
comparatively little since the time of Dryden, 
every age has its slightly different voice. So we 
decided to begin with the present, the living— 
the sort of English that is flourishing today. 
A Passage to India was included because of its 
known quantity of the Indian background. 
It was the way these novels were to be read 
that was all-important. They were not to be 
galloped through: they were to be read very 
slowly—ten pages a day, in an hour to an hour 
and a half. The language interest was to take 
precedence over the story interest. Every word 
was to be read with attention, not taken for 


i 
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granted or slurred over, and if the meaning 
was not absolutely clear, the dictionary must 
be consulted. The student was to watch both 
individual words, and words in groups, to see 
how they joined hands, how sentences were 
formed, how one sentence handed over the 
idea to the next without dropping it, like an 
expert relay runner. The punctuation was to be 
carefully observed. And above all the student 
was to note how people talked English with 
ease and smoothness, as opposed to his own 
stiff and awkward conversation in that lan- 
guage. Just ten pages, no more—seeing the 
language at work, and words coming to life. 


If a student (we said) read three books like - 


this in six months, he would have done a lot. 
The subsequent books would become easier, 
the use of the dictionary less frequent as his 
vocabulary built up, and his pace would be- 
come faster. Changing like this from gear to 
gear, so to speak, he would soon be speeding 
along in top gear, moving smoothly and easily 
even on difficult ground like Shakespeare and 
the rest. 

The method did not work. Either the inclina- 
tion and will to learn English had been success- 
fully killed off before the boy reached the 
university stage—he unconsciously refused to 
play the beginner when he knew he was in the 
middle of the race—or the mode of study de- 
manded more discipline than he possessed. 

Some of us then tried model sentences, 
applicable to most recurring situations in our 
ordinary daily life. But the sentences did not 
fix in the students’ minds—probably because 
they were independent units with no situation 
to hold them together. So—either in self-defence 
or because of the reasons repeated in every 
book of educational psychology—we also 
reached the conclusion that we could not do 
much with these boys at present at the univer- 
sity stage. They have to be caught younger. 
Nature endows a child up to eleven or twelve 
years of age with the precious gift of learning a 
language by imitation, by absorption, without 
ever being conscious of analogy with or differ- 
ence from his mother tongue. Later he tries to 
learn it objectively—perhaps too consciously 
and deliberately—seeing it from outside, 
analysing it instead of imitating. A child, too, 
has greater flexibility of vocal organs, a desire 
for spontaneous oral imitation, and a natural 
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love of repetition. He is less self-conscious. But 
if he lets these years go by, the vocal organs 
harden, and, more than this, his thought- 
processes become fixed in the mother tongue. 
So, even if he picks up another language, he 
will always be mentally translating his thoughts 
into it from his native tongue, and quite 
naturally carrying the habits of the first lan- 
guage into the second. 

So the child has to be started early. The 
best method for this purpose is supposed to be 
the oral-aural—the spoken-and-heard word 
coming before the read-and-written: learning 
before understanding. For this teachers of the 
highest class will be required for the lowest 
classes—those who have mastery over the 
mechanics of the language, correct pronuncia- 
tion, good intonation, conversational felicity, 
and vocabulary not removed from the current 
usage. As it is, our youngsters rarely hear the 
correct sounds. Mostly their teachers, and their 
teachers’ teachers, have not heard correctly 
pronounced English, with the result that what 
they learn is English at three or four removes 
from the original—if it be English at all. 

In teaching the young, the linguaphone, the 
wireless, and the cinema can be of much help; 
but in a poor country like ours, overriding 
economic considerations will not allow either 
such methods or such highly trained teachers— 
at least for quite a long time to come. So the 
problem is, what should be done? My feeling 
is that for one generation we shall have to 
continue the book-method—teaching English 
out of a book to the child instead of surrounding 
him with an atmosphere of English sounds and 
pictures. So we should do something about the 
textbooks for young pupils. Anybody who takes 
the trouble to look into them will realize what 
a horror they are. The Government does not 
realize how terribly wrong it is in giving so 
little attention to this work, and in careless 
selection and prescription. It is these textbooks, 
written by thoroughly incompetent people— 
some of whom grow out of breath if they have 
to speak English for five minutes—which pass 
into the bloodstream of the children. The 
Government should realize that this is work 
which should be entrusted only to people of 
the highest imagination and understanding. 

My suggestion is that the Central Govern- 
ment should get eminent English authors to 
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come out to India, pay them handsomely, 
show them how we live, sleep, and talk, and 
ask them to weave English round these things 
—to find points of contact between the English 
language and the Indian way of life. For I 
believe only a professional and imaginative 
writer of English can produce the textbooks we 
require. A writer whose business is to study and 
paint life in words will know how to paint an 
Indian scene, putting that something into it 
which will hold the piece together as a living, 
interesting whole—unlike the ‘Mohan ran’ 
and ‘Sohan sat’ of our present textbooks. The 
children would take to such textbooks as I am 


suggesting for their intrinsic interest, and 
because they would cover ground with which 
their readers are familiar, giving them the joy 
of ition. 

If our Government did take up and act upon 
such a suggestion, it should prove, economically, 
a very sound investment. Prescribed through- 
out India, the books would pay back their cost 
many times over within one year. And we 
should have given our children the advantage 
of growing up with the correct rhythms and 
use of the English language, if we cannot at 
this stage give them the other facilities offered 
by richer countries. 


Man 


WAKENED by the shock of bone on stone 
He rose from the clod and started for the moon, 
This God-conceiving clay that knew the dawn. 


He fought the jungle, fought his bone of bone, 


And finding peace, he fought for alien corn, 
Awakened by the shock of bone on stone. 


Appeased at last, secure in what he’d won, 

He slackened pace, then stopped to mow the lawn, 
This God-conceiving clay that knew the dawn. 

°F, But being in his nightmares once again 

(Through blood of Abel and the curse of Cain) 
Awakened by the shock of bone on stone, 


His fingers strayed beneath a darkened moon 
From many black to one Red Telephone,' 
This God-conceiving clay that knew the dawn. 


And fear turns to poison in his hand, 

And he shall reap what his bad dreams have sown, 
Awakened by the shock of bone on stone, 

This God-conceiving clay that knew the dawn. 


BARRY RICHARDS 
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The Elder Statesman (Cambridge); Long Day’s 
Journey into Night (Globe); Shadow of Heroes 
(Piccadilly) ; Polish Mime Company (Prince’s) ; 
‘The Heart’s a Wonder (Westminster). 

HOSE who flee from their past must al- 
ways lose the race.’ These words of his 
central character embodied the theme of Mr. 

Eliot’s new play, in which Lord Claverton, a 

retired statesman living with his devoted and 

beloved daughter Monica, found certain guilty 
secrets of his youth unexpectedly threatening 
to shatter the present venerable image he had 
taken such pains through the years to create. 
In Oxford days lay a conventional chorus- 
girl entanglement and ensuing breach-of- 
promise case (settled out of court through the 
talking power of his father’s money); and an 
uglier incident, which might have turned out 
to be manslaughter. The play’s action depicted 
both the fellow undergraduate who saw Claver- 
ton (then Richard Ferry) knock down an old 
man and drive on without stopping, and the 
erstwhile seduced starlet, turning up in their 
riper years to harass the guilty man with an 
unusual form of blackmail. It was not money 
they demanded—both had already acquired 
it—but their victim’s company: the gift of his 
essential self. Pressing their sinister Faust- 
bargain—an invitation to sell a soul to corrup- 
tion in return for their silence—these two 
characters were less credible human beings 
than spectres rising out of the past; the accus- 
ing voices of a man’s haunted conscience, who 
now pursued him at his latter end as relent- 
lessly as the Eumenides of The Family Reunion. 
Here, in fact, were once again the familiar 

Aeschylus—Eliot variations: expiation for the 

past, the sins of the fathers potentially or 

actually played out in the lives of the children. 

Lord Claverton was hag-ridden by the fear 

that his feckless son Michael might repeat his 

own peculiar—and hitherto private—failures ; 
while—a bitter stroke of irony—that son 
fiercely rebelled against having to live up to so 
eminent a parental reputation. There were 

echoes, too, from the later plays. The idea of a 

highly respectable and respected public figure 

suddenly confronted with the rebounding 
results of youthful indiscretion recalled the 


situation in The Confidential Clerk, as did the 
emphasis on the close ties between parents and 
children. And Claverton’s final recognition of 
our inescapable responsibility not only for 
ourselves, but for the lives of those our actions 
have helped to shape, repeated one of the main 
themes of The Cocktail Party. 

Expiation, for Lord Claverton, took the 
form of standing by to watch his son place his 
future irrevocably in the power of the man 
whose career he himself, in youth, had helped 
to ruin: knowing that Federico Gomez— 
erstwhile Culverwell, who had served a sen- 
tence for forgery—in taking Michael back to 
some remunerative but significantly unspeci- 
fied occupation in his adopted San Marco, 
would do a thorough job of corruption in order 
to repay his ancient grudge. Yet in the midst of 
his anguish of spirit, Claverton realized the 
truth of a characteristically Eliotian paradox. 
Only through submitting himself patiently to 
the attentions of his persecutors—smiling, 
wheedling, hideously reminiscent—could he 
hope to exorcise them and find peace: ‘the 
peace which ensues upon contrition when con- 
trition ensues upon knowledge of the truth’— 
so that, in the hour of apparent defeat and loss, 
he could feel for the first time for many years 
‘brushed by the wing of happiness’. His experi- 
ence, in turning to face the embodiments of his 
guilt-ridden conscience, had brought him— 
although avowedly ‘only a beginner in the 
practice of loving’—to a conviction of the 
supreme necessity for love: a discovery which 
made it seem ‘worth while dying to know what 
life is’. 

The play’s first act obstinately failed to come 
alive; the characters remained wooden—too 
impeccably ‘top people’ to be recognizable as 
human beings. Paul Rogers’s Claverton (who 
bore a disconcerting physical resemblance to 
Mr. Macmillan) never, in fact, achieved entire 
conviction, while the figure of Gomez (a 
smooth study in spivvery by William Squire) 
might have walked straight out of melodrama. 
But the second act gathered in pace and mo- 
mentum with the clearer emergence of the 
theme, the animating influence of the garrulous 
Mrs. Carghill, ex-Maisie Mountjoy (a delicious 
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piece of comic characterization by Eileen 
Peel), and the explosive eruption of Alex 
McCowen as the ne’er-do-well son. From then 
on the play built steadily to its climax of 
reconciliation; and to one of the most moving 
final ‘curtains’ in the contemporary theatre, 
with Monica (a performance of grave yet 
radiant serenity by Anna Massey) suddenly 
and exultantly sensing the liberation of her 
absent father’s spirit at the moment of its 


passing. 

The material of Eugene O’Neill’s powerfully 
compelling Long Day’s Journey into Night was 
autobiographical, thinly disguised as fiction; 
and uncompromisingly honest autobiography 
it was—shirking the uncovering of no truth, 
however ugly or even brutal, about the family 
who were represented here as the Tyrones, 
living in a dreary, graceless house in New 
England. The motif of escape from unbearable 
reality, so strong in The Iceman Cometh, was 
again predominant. The father, a wealthy 
retired actor who, unable to forget the penury 
of his youth, had become a miser in conse- 
quence, drank in order to drown a gnawing 
sense of failure over what might have been a 
great career sacrificed to making money. His 
wife took drugs—an addiction formed during 
a painful confinement having their younger 
son—and fear of her return to the habit over- 
shadowed the home. The day of the events 
depicted in the play showed her, distraught 
over the second son’s illness, relapsing after a 
long period of abstinence; and her husband 
and sons, suspecting it, strung taut with 
tension and covertly watching for the familiar 
symptoms. 

Such a burden of unrelieved misery 
outlet resulted in recurring rounds of wholesale 
recrimination. Thomas Tyrone (a rotund per- 
formance by Anthony Quayle) attempted to 
shift the responsibility of miserliness and drink 
on to the appalling poverty of his past. His 
wife Mary (magnificently played by Gwen 
Ffrangcon-Davics with a mixture of simpering 
elderly girlishness and defensive truculence) 
attributed her addiction to the pain of the 
rheumatism that knotted her fingers, to her 
husband’s meanness (in engaging a cheap 
quack for her confinement, and thus launching 
her on the habit), and even to her son Ed- 
mund, for having been born. The elder son— 


failed actor, womanizer, and drunkard— 
turned on his ailing brother to reveal his appar- 
ent affection as bitterly rancorous jealousy of 
Edmund’s potentialities; whilst the younger 
(O'Neill himself), an aspiring poet racked by 
the gnawing conviction that his illness (diag- 
nosed later in the day as tuberculosis) would 
prove mortal, railed against all the others for 
poisoning his youth. 

This orgy of accusation capped by crueller 
counter-accusation, the spectacle of people 
driven by some desperate compulsion to inflict 
hurt in ratio to their own private suffering, 
determined that none should escape guilt and 
blame, was not an uplifting one. Yet hatred 
here seemed clearly the distorted obverse of 
love: this family was bound together, even in 
their most savage quarrels, by ties stronger 
than they themselves could break. A stark, 
excoriating play, Long Day’s Journey into Night 
must in the writing have cost the dramatist 
much in expense of spirit—yet also have eased 
his imagination to objectify those early tor- 
ments in terms of drama. 

Shadow of Heroes, by the American playwright 
Robert Ardrey, introduced a new departure 
in dramatic technique: documentary has 
hitherto been the department of radio and 
cinema rather than of the theatre. The play 
depicted the political events inside Hungary 
between the time just before the end of the 
last war, when German-occupied Budapest was 
awaiting the victorious Red Army, and the 
October revolution of 1956; and concentrated 

ly upon the betrayal of Lazlo Rajk, the 
Communist leader executed in 1949, by Janos 
Kadar, the locksmith who climbed to the 
Premiership of Hungary. 

In order to press home the fact that the play 
was being presented as dramatized historical 
truth, the figure of the author (laconically 
played by Emlyn Williams) was never off the 
stage. Script in hand, he unquestionably 
strengthened the living-newspaper illusion 
through standing by to introduce actors, link 
scenes, explain, where necessary, his bases of 
evidence—even take his share of scene-shifting ; 
and generally to act, with just the right tone of 
ominous finality, as commenting Chorus on the 
unfolding of the human and political drama. 
Also in the classical convention, the horrors 
were left mostly to imagination: the audience 
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heard but did not see the nocturnal arrests, the 
hammering of the gallows, the inexorable roar 
of Russian tanks rolling through the city. 
Scenery was strictly economical—mostly an 
arrangement of dun-coloured screens on a 
bleak stage, and a few chairs, benches, and 
tables to represent prison cell or attic home— 
and the stage was frequently in gloom, with 
only the central figure dramatically spotlit. 
This method of presentation, and the skilled 
smoothness of Peter Hall’s direction, put over 
the dramatist’s selection of facts with powerfully 
effective verisimilitude. The acting conferred 
added conviction: Stephen Murray was suave 
and ruthless as the opportunist Gero; Alan 
Webb portrayed a Kadar as tormented by 
inner divisions of conscience as Mogens Wieth’s 
Rajk was undeviatingly single-minded in his 
love of country (and therefore an inevitable 
victim of the Soviet Party machine) ; and Dame 
Peggy Ashcroft played Mrs. Julia Rajk—the 
widow whose speech at the ninth meeting of 
the Petéfi Club, and insistence on a belated 
public funeral for her husband, sparked off the 
revolution—with spirit and sincerity. 

The Polish Mime Company provided a 
programme of unusual entertainment, in 
which precision of technique combined with 
wit, gaiety, and lively imagination. The most 
ingenious item, entitled “The Book’, cleverly 
depicted in mime the psychology of four 
different novel-readers through their varying 
reactions to the same plot and characters. The 
spectacled feminist bluestocking, for example, 
envisaged the heroine as a browbeaten wife 
and vicariously rejoiced over her chance of 
illicit romance; while the lugubrious philo- 
sopher shook a doleful head over the plight of a 
supposedly wronged husband. In a different 
mood, but no less dexterously handled, was the 
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representation of Gogol’s short story The Over- 
coat. The formal grey setting admirably com- 
municated the drab daily routine of the timid 
clerk who dreams of a grand new overcoat to 
replace his shabby one, yet in possession of it 
finds only shame and final disenchantment. 
The pathos of his predicament, and trembling 
hopes and fears, was sensitively mimed by 
Henryk Tomaszewski, director of the troupe. 

’—a successful adaptation from 
Victor Hugo—a Christmas folk-legend, and 
a humorous clown’s-eye view of the pass- 
ing show, completed a varied and original 
evening. 

The fashion for musicals based on established 
classics is infectious. Shakespeare (Kiss Me 
Kate) and Shaw (My Fair Lady) have provided 
the material for resounding successes; and in 
between we have been offered everything from 
Louisa M. Alcott (A Girl called Jo) to T. W. 
Robertson and Max Beerbohm, in the musical 
diversions deriving respectively from Caste and 
Ruleika Dobson. A recent venture in this field 
has been The Heart’s a Wonder, adapted by 
Nuala and Mairin O’Farrell from Synge’s 
Playboy of the Western World. Most of the text 
was faithfully preserved, and the songs were 
set to traditional airs; Micheal Macliam- 
méir’s décor, with its backcloth of mountains 
behind the inn parlour, was charmingly 
nostalgic, the Irishry of accent and costume 
impeccable. It must, therefore, have been attri- 
butable to a constitutional allergy to musical 
adaptations of cherished originals that the huge, 
tumbling vitality of the play which precipitated 
a riot on its Dublin first night seemed at the 
Westminster tamed and diminished: the fine, 
first-Elizabethan extravagance turned into 
mere romantic extravaganza. 

THESPIS 


Easter Folk-Song 


T o hear a far cock crowing 

At midnight is not well: 

When up and crew the black cock, 
The demon plumed with hell, 

The night before Good Friday 
Great tears from Peter fell. 


The Sovereign Flower. By G. Wi1son 
Knicut. Methuen. 30s. 

The Portrait of Mr. W. H. By Oscar 
Wi.pez, with an Introduction by Vyvyan 
Methuen. 155. 

King Lear. Edited by ALrrep HarsacE; 
Twelfth Night. Edited by Cuar.es T. 
Prouty. The Pelican Shakespeare. Pen- 
guin Books. 55. each (paper). 

The English Church in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury; The Bible in English, 1525-1611. 
Both by Craic R. THompson; The Life of 
William Shakespeare. By Gries E. Daw- 
son; Shakespeare’s Theatre and the 
Dramatic Tradition. By Louis B. Wricur; 
English Dress in the Age of Shake- 
speare. By Viroinia A. Lamar; Music in 
Elizabethan England. By Dororny E. 
Mason. Folger Booklets on Tudor and 
Stuart Civilization. The Folger Shakespeare 
Library. 75 cents each. 

Professor Knight presents The Sovereign Flower 
as the last of his Shakespearian studies, and one 
of its features is an index to them all, nobly 
compiled by Patricia Ball. He has insisted be- 
fore, and again here stresses, that his writings 
are interpretation, not criticism; but the dis- 
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Its malice and its gloating 
Went through him like a sword 
Recalling how the third time 
He had denied his Lord. 
But the cock of Easter Sunday 
Crowing at first of light, 

The white cock plumed with heaven, 
Gold sheen among the white, 

Sets every bell-throat singing 

And heart’s bell with delight. 


But none sang more than Peter’s, 
Who knew so well, so well 
His risen Lord forgave him 
And the black cock down in hell. 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


Reviews of Books 


tinction between these is not so broad as he 
believes when he says: ‘Criticism brings its own 
ethical or aesthetic standards to the judgement 
of literature; interpretation goes to literature 
to discover standards for use elsewhere.’ Under- 
standing and judgement go together, and re- 
interpretation is a basis for the revision of 
critical assessments. The distinction is never- 
theless worth making, and Professor Knight has 
reason to complain of those who find his earlier 
books the best. For his interpretations have 
grown subtler over the years, less prone to settle 
for the easy oppositions of, for instance, the 
essay on Troilus and Cressida in The Wheel of 
Fire (1930); they are capped in the present 
volume by a very good essay on All’s Well. In 
this he shows, with a fine perception of signi- 
ficant detail, the complex nature of the rela- 
tionship between Helena and Bertram, and the 
way in which her entire love salvages and 
makes whole his dissipated virtue; their clash 
typifies the conflict of male and feminine values 
in the action, in which ‘honour’, with its various 
significaices, becomes something of a keyword. 

At the same time, Professor Knight’s inter- 
pretations of plays often imply, even if they do 
not claim, a revised critical evaluation. His 
account of Troilus may have seemed exciting 
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because it both assumed and demonstrated that 
this was a much better play than had been sup- 
posed. But his fuller and better essay on All’s 
Well is not likely to be so influential, because 
this play has already come in for some re- 
valuation: the dark comedies are fashionable 
now. So his critics have reason too; Professor 
Knight’s later work is not so novel and signi- 
ficant critically as his early studies. It is also 
more engaged with his peculiar political philo- 
sophy, into which all Shakespeare’s plays are 
gathered, with a good deal of strain; inter- 
pretation too often fades into the background, 
becomes an excuse for a statement of Professor 
Knight’s views on the world, and much of The 
Sovereign Flower is of this kind. It is a patchwork 
and unsatisfying book, but its one splendid 
essay crowns a magnificent achievement in 
what perhaps should be called critical inter- 
pretation. 

Oscar Wilde’s good story, The Portrait of Mr. 
W. H., which has some sparkling dialogue and 
a nice surprise ending, should certainly be 
better known; this is its first publication in 
England, except for a token edition of ten 
copies. The establishment of Willie Hughes, 
boy-actor, as a candidate for ‘W. H.’ of the 
dedication of Shakespeare’s Sonnets is an inte- 
gral part of the plot, but the theory is elaborated 
at too great length for the narrative, which 
almost sinks under its weight; not quite, for 
Wilde’s lightness of touch keeps one interested. 
This is hardly a masterpiece, but it has some 
quality, and is of great interest in relation to 
Wilde’s own personality. 

Two new American series deserve warm wel- 
come. The Pelican Shakespeare is admirably 
planned; each volume, separately edited by a 
well-known scholar, pays proper attention to 
modern textual discoveries, has footnotes on the 
same page as the text to which these relate, and 
provides line-numbering. It is much better 
than, and should replace, the Penguin Shake- 
speare, which, for all its good qualities, is less 
useful, and misguidedly sticks to the Folio text. 

The splendidly printed Folger Booklets seem 
to be designed for the equivalent of sixth forms 
and freshmen at universities: they contain 
pleasant introductions to a variety of topics, 
give useful lists of books for further reading, 
and, most valuably, have up to twenty pages of 


facsimiles, reproductions, or photographs. 
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These have an obvious function in illustrating 
the theatre, or costume, but are most cleverly 
and constructively used in Craig R. Thomp- 
son’s survey of The English Church in the Sixteenth 
Century. This excellent series reflects not only 
the enormous resources of a great American 
library, but also the devotion which is paid 
there to our own history and literature. 


R. A. FOAKES 


Johnson and Boswell: The Story of Their 
Lives. By Hesketu Pearson, Heinemann. 
ais. 


Charles Dickens: A Critical Introduction. 

By K. J. Fiecpivc. Longmans. 15s. 

The Personality of Jonathan Swift. By 

Irvin EuRENPREIS. Methuen. 155. 

Pope and Human Nature. By Grorrrey 

Tutotson. Oxford. 2535. 

A journey may not be necessary. It can 
nevertheless be pleasant and reviving. No one 
could say that these first two books fill a need, 
long-felt or otherwise. Yet they so capably and 
delightfully cover familiar ground that it is a 
joy to traverse it once again in fresh company. 

True, Hesketh Pearson’s study has one novel 
feature. For the first time the complete stories 
of Johnson and Boswell are combined. 
Johnson’s career is described up to the moment 
of his meeting Boswell ; Boswell’s career is then 
similarly followed until he meets Johnson. 
Thereafter the biographies of the two men are 
dovetailed. There is a full period background, 
social no less than literary. Johnson, for all his 
incidental faults, appears as hero; Boswell, 
eccentric but not hypocrite, is seen as one whose 
peculiarity it was to have no prime character- 
istic. He was so naturally changeable not only 
in mood but in temperament—so genuinely 
chameleon-like—that he could sincerely re- 
spond in different ways to different people. The 
main virtue of Mr. Pearson’s chronicle lies, 
however, in the chronicle itself. He has 
assembled all the essential data, all the essential 
portraits, and has woven them into a mellow 
narrative that, quickened with quiet humour, 
reads as easily as fiction, yet is seriously and 
impartially dedicated to truth. 

The same may be said of K. J. Fielding’s 
Charles Dickens. This is called ‘A Critical Intro- 
duction’, but only ‘because it has been written 
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and arranged as clearly as possible’. There is no 
fundamental reinterpretation, even in the light 
of new letters and papers discovered by the 
author during recent years. What Mr. Fielding 
most ably and most agreeably gives us is a com- 
pact picture in essentials of Dickens the man 
and Dickens the writer as the one affected the 
other. The less pleasant aspects of Dickens’s 
character and the weaker elements in his work 
are not blinked; but, without undue bias, the 
best is emphasized. 

Professor Irvin Ehrenpreis, in The Personality 
of Jonathan Swift, and Professor Geoffrey Tillot- 
son, in Pope and Human Nature, reveal strong 
affinities of a different kind. Both authors, if 
relating literature to life, are strict scholars, 
who have undertaken extensive research in 
their respective fields, and both are determined, 
by much the same method, to defend writers 
whose characters were disliked by many con- 
temporaries and have often been maligned by 
posterity. The Swift, at least in form, is much the 
slighter book; it keeps more succinctly to its 
various points. Swift is considered under 
chapter-headings such as ‘Women’, ‘Obscenity’, 
‘History’, ‘Gulliver’, and ‘Old Age’. With co- 
gent evidence and argument, Professor Ehren- 
preis rebuts the grosser charges brought against 
Swift, whether concerning his relations with 
women or his alleged madness. This latter is 
shown to have been but the inevitable complete 
breakdown of an old man suffering from various 
specified physical ailments. Kindly in motive, 
a committee of guardians, who knew Swift’s in- 
capacity to look after himself any longer, found 
a declaration of lunacy the most convenient 
way for a senile person, living alone, to be de- 
fended from all kinds of exploitation. The tech- 
nical formula was by no means a diagnosis. 

That Swift was eccentric is not, of course, 
disputed; but, while Professor Ehrenpreis 
traces some of the Dean’s oddities to the cruel 
circumstances of his childhood, he insists that 
strikingly similar peculiarities marked other 
men of the period, who have received sympathy 
instead of obloquy. It was Swift’s sheer inten- 
sity, which characterized every phase of him— 
not least his religion—that brought him deadly 
enemies no less than loyal friends. His unique- 
ness and genius reside not in his subject-matter 
or his neurosis. He was, with outstandingly 
compulsive force, a man of his time, and, if we 
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are sometimes shocked, ‘let us blame the tradi- 
tions, and not the man’. 

This closely resembles the line taken by Pro- 
fessor Tillotson in his passionate vindication of 
Pope. “The wasp of Twickenham’ made foes, 
not because he was more waspish by nature than 
lesser men, but because he brilliantly succeeded 
where others failed. Satire is seldom welcome 
to those satirized; it is least so when it is most 
effective. Pope found satire one of the best 
methods of conveying the truth about life, even 
when literature was the immediate theme. On 
the other hand, he held that satire must fail if 
it was not married to perfect art, and, so far 
from attacking his ‘victims’ in haste or bad 
temper, he often showed considerable personal 
restraint; refusing publicly to relieve his feel- 
ings or to express his honest convictions until 
he had turned them into genuine poetry, the 
essence of which is so universal and timeless 
that, unless moved by such curiosity, we need 
no longer trouble about the occasions or the 
individuals that originally prompted it. 

Much space is devoted to Pope’s language, 
his occasional ‘poetic diction’ (used when the 
subject seemed to demand it) being carefully 
distinguished from his normally strong, plain 
English that passed into, and has remained, 
common currency. In Professor Tillotson’s 
book, with its wide range of quotations and 
analogies, we sometimes progress slowly through 
subtle philosophical disquisitions, through long 
analyses of literary method, and so on. Those 
who like stretching their intellectual muscles 
will find plenty of opportunity, and they will 
enjoy and profit by the exercise even if, now 
and then, Pope himself is temporarily forgotten. 
Still, from this deeply ‘interesting and pro- 
vocative volume there does finally emerge a 
rounded portrait of Pope, which, when allow- 
ance has been made for the author’s near- 
idolatry, should compel belittlers of the poet— 
and the man—to think again. 


GILBERT THOMAS 


Keats and the Dramatic Principle. By 
Bernice Siote. University of Nebraska 
Press. $4.50. 

The Letters of John Keats. Edited by Hyper 
E. Rotums. Cambridge. In 2 vols. £7. 


Miss Slote’s thesis is that Keats’s poems are 
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nearly always viewed autobiographically with 
Keats as the poet-hero in the Romantic tradi- 
tion (Lamia’s palace, for example, must be 
Isabella Jones’s room), ignoring the increasing 
emphasis on dramatic objectivity in both his 
poetry and his letters. Keats’s greatest ambi- 
tion was ‘the writing of a few fine Plays’, but 
after his failure with Otho the Great he wrote 
(17 November 1819): “The little dramatic skill 
I may as yet have however badly it might show 
in a Drama would I think be sufficient for a 
Poem.’ More important indeed than his 
attempts at drama are the dramatic qualities 
that appear in the other poems—the ‘siege of 
contraries’ in the Odes and The Eve of St. 
Agnes, and the dramatic structure and the 
essential opposition of situation and character 
in Lamia which Miss Slote analyses in some 
detail. 

This is a stimulating study, a model of clear 
analysis and logical exposition, though some- 
what overloaded with detail in the account of 
the Regency theatre and its influence on Keats, 
and in what the author calls the ‘general in- 
volvements’ (archetypal sources?) of Lamia. It 
is surely rather far-fetched, for instance, to 
speak of ‘choric interludes’ in the narrative of 
Lamia, or to find a tenuous link between Harle- 
quin’s traditional dress and the dazzling hues 
of Lamia. 

In a telling phrase Miss Slote refers to 
Keats’s ‘remarkable free-wheeling letters’, and 
here they are, in two beautifully produced 
volumes edited by the late Hyder Rollins of 
Harvard: goo pages in all, with end-paper 
maps of Keats’s London, and sixteen photo- 
graphs of letters or contemporary prints of 
scenes intimately connected with Keats or de- 
scribed in the text. 

Most of the text is based upon an in- 
dependent transcription of the originals or of 
the Woodhouse and Jeffrey transcripts. Seven 
letters or other documents by Keats appear for 
the first time in an English edition, and there 
are about seventy letters from Keats’s relations 
and friends which are complementary to his 
own letters, including five from Joseph Severn 
describing what Keats called his ‘posthumous 
existence’ in Rome and the final death agonies. 
There is the full editorial apparatus that one 
looks for and gratefully accepts from a fine 
American scholar, even if one is liable to be 
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overwhelmed by the rash of footnotes, where 
essential cross-references or explanatory com- 
ments j against the ruthless record of 
Keats’s slightest pen-slip. 

But even the misspellings and the wayward 
impetuosity of punctuation and _ sentence- 
structure bring us very close to Keats himself. 
Reading these letters one seems to catch the 
poet’s voice in all the many inflexions of what 
he called his ‘unsteady & vagarish disposition’. 
He was, indeed, a ‘camelion Poet’. ‘My head 
is sometimes in such a whirl in considering the 
million likings and antipathies of our Moments 
—that I can get into no settled strain in my 
Letters.’ Laughter and tears flow together, and 
tragedy presses upon the riot of exuberant 
nonsense: here if anywhere in Keats is ‘the ego- 
tistical sublime’. Beside the shrewd critical 
judgements, the parry and thrust of the sensitive 
poetic mind, and the Shakespearian vigour of 
the prose, lurks the ever-present sense of death. 
‘I have two luxuries to brood over in my walks,” 
he wrote to Fanny Brawne (25 July 1819), 
‘your Lovelingss and the hour of my death. 
O that I could have possession of them both in 
the same minute.’ Of Burns, Keats wrote: ‘We 
can see horribly clear in the works of such a 
man his whole life, as if we were God’s spies.’ 
In the same way his own letters enable us to dis- 
cover for ourselves (in Buxton Forman’s phrase) 
what manner of man Keats was and how he 
lived the life poetic. 

ROBIN ATTHILL 


The Letters of Emily Dickinson. In 3 
volumes. Edited by Tuomas H. Jonnson. 
Oxford (Harvard U.P.). £10. 


In 1955 a three-volume definitive edition of 
Emily Dickinson’s poems was published, edited 
by Thomas H. Johnson (author of the bio- 
graphy which appeared simultaneously). With 
the present publication of the poet’s Letters, 
Mr. Johnson completes his task as editor of her 
extant poetry and prose. Chronologically 
arranged, each letter is fully documented with 
factual notes on the people and events men- 
tioned in it, and on the literary allusions or 
quotations. The work has been done with de- 
tailed and scholarly thoroughness; and photo- 
graphs of the Dickinson family and friends, 
with facsimile letters, enhance a handsome 
piece of book production. 
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Emily Dickinson was an i 
spondent. The first of these 1 camnae “ewan 
to her brother Austin away at school (and much 
concerned with how his hens were laying), was 
written at the age of eleven. From the long, 
exuberant outpourings of those early days, 
letters to her friends and relations became the 
poet’s sole escape from self-imposed solitude 
during a life increasingly reclusive. It was 
typical of her simultaneous desire for human 
contact while shrinking from the exhausting 
reality of the friend’s physical presence, that 
she should have observed to T. W. Higginson 
that ‘A letter always feels to me like immortal- 
ity because it is the mind alone without corporeal 


The youthful epistles of domestic chatter and 
girlish gossip are full of extravagant sentiments, 
and frequently agonized with the religious soul- 
searchings bred of a revivalist environment: 
typical effusions, in fact, of any lively and arti- 
culate nineteenth-century miss reared in 
similar surroundings. The later letters are 
terser, characterized by the laconic, often 
cryptic utterance and epigrammatic statement 
of her poetic style, but still concerned solely 
with the events and personalities of her small, 
self-contained sphere. The upheaval of the 
American Civil War figures no more largely in 
Emily Dickinson’s letters of 1861-5 than do the 
Napoleonic Wars in Jane Austen’s novels. Nor 
—curiously enough, in one whose whole world 
was lived so much in the mind—are there 
many allusions to the books and authors which 
interested and influenced her. In this respect 
her letters are very different from those of Keats 
(with whose name the editor couples hers in the 
opening paragraphs of his introduction), brim- 
ming over with-excited news of literary adven- 
tures and discoveries, or of the Brownings. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning is herself one of the 
few writers mentioned on more than one occa- 
sion here. Emily Dickinson was much addicted 
to Aurora Leigh; and—as brief, scattered refer- 
ences reveal—she enjoyed ‘Currer Bell’, 
Emerson, De Quincey, Ruskin, and Sir 
Thomas Browne, but had not read Whitman, 
although she had been ‘told he was dis- 


Emily Dickinson's own poetic methods are 
discussed disappointingly little in her letters, 
except when she is writing to such primarily 
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literary correspondents as T. W. Higginson. 
This collection gives us, in fact, a portrait less 
of the poet than of the woman: a woman in love, 
writing emotionally incoherent, even un- 
balanced, epistles to an unnamed ‘Master’ 
(almost certainly the Rev. Charles Wadsworth), 
and later to Judge Otis Lord; a devoted sister- 
in-law and doting aunt; and a loyal and 
affectionate friend, generously rejoicing in 
births and weddings, and offering consolation 
for the deaths which recur through these pages 
with appalling frequency—causing the writer 
to cry out, after the death of her beloved eight- 
year-old nephew Gilbert, against the ‘ineffable 
avarice of Jesus’. With their singular mingling 
of the conventional with ‘the original observa- 
tion—the sententious sentiment and pious plati- 
tude considered suitable in her day startlingly 
juxtaposed with some arresting perception of 
a profound spiritual truth—these letters reveal 
that from her girlhood Emily Dickinson had 
lived with death as an almost daily familiar. In 
the light of them it becomes clearer why the 
themes of physical dissolution and immortality 
should so largely have preoccupied and pos- 
sessed her imagination as a poet. 

MARGARET WILLY 


The Power of Blackness: Hawthorne, Poe, 
and Melville. By Harry Levin. Faber, 
255. 

Poets’ Grammar. By Francis Berry. 
Routledge. ats. 


The Shaping Vision of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins. By ALan Heuser. Oxford. 155. 


Assessment by imagery has, of late years, 
become the literary critic’s favoured approach. 
The interpretation of life and works of art in 
terms of cardinal image has, of course, a 
reputable history. Creatively, in modern letters, 
it derives from the Symbolist Movement of the 
*nineties; and, critically, from such theorists as 
T. E. Hulme and Pound’s master Fenellosa. 
The academic recognition of this method may 
conveniently be dated from 1935, when Miss 
Caroline Spurgeon published her memorable 
study Shakespeare’s Imagery and what it tells us. 
Since then the image-counting game has grown 
in popularity, and perhaps the English Schools 
of American Universities have adding-machines 
for this very purpose. 
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Without actually resorting to statistics, Pro- 
fessor Levin uses the method in his present work 
on Melville, Poe, and Hawthorne. He claims, 
and with good showing, that imagery and 
theme in these three authors significantly attest 
to ‘the power of blackness’ (the phrase which 
Melville coined for his first impression of Haw- 
thorne’s stories)—that dark sense of evil, sin, 
and guilt which is the obverse side of the 
Transcendentalist New-England moon. (We 
think, for example, of that parable by Haw- 
thorne, The Minister's Black Veil.) From this 
there follows the original conclusion—which is 
not easy to deny—that the native tradition of 
American fiction is one of symbolic romance 
rather than one of narrative realism. 

Professor Levin is concerned with imagery 
in its wider implications, where it can be taken 
as an index of the imaginative myth-making 
process. He described his book as an experiment 
in ‘literary iconology’, and his insights may 
be said to condone this small pretentiousness. 

In his unfinished narrative Johannes Climacus, 
Kierkegaard tells us that his young hero, 
during his schooldays, ‘saw how a word could 
alter a sentence, how a subjunctive mood in 
the midst of an indicative sentence could throw 
new light on a whole theme.’ In his own note- 
books, S. K. likewise wrote that “The Indica- 
tive envisages something actual, implying the 
identity of Thought and Being. The Subjunctive 
implies only something thought [ideal].’ Ameri- 
can criticism has recently been working on 

as a clue to thought and intention, 
but Mr. Berry’s book must rank among English 
pioneering works in this direction. For him, a 
‘poet’ $ grammar’ carries the subordinate mean- 
ing of the word accorded by the Shorter Oxford 
Dictionary, namely, ‘an individual’s manner of 
using grammatical forms’. The two aspects he 
has b been concerned with are the employment 
of the indicative or subjunctive mood, and the 
choice of personal pronouns (I, we; you, thou). 
His researches on these variations range 
the Towneley Pageant plays to Darley’s 
Nepenthe and Eliot’s Four Quartets. Az instru- 
ments of value-judgement, Mr. Berry’s tools 
are sometimes clumsy, but as gauges which in- 
dicate how active or passive is the poet’s view 
of life they demonstrate their efficiency. 

The terminology occasioned by Mr. Berry’s 

theme is not the most harmonious or natural 
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(‘We saw that Keats, from a base in the 
Indicative, made pioneering, though short- 
lived settlements in the Subjunctive’), but we 
have grown so used to the jargon of our new 
literary science that we know it is no measure, 
either way, of the critic’s validity. 

Poets’ Grammar is a work of thought and feel- 
ing, not just so many sheets of higher parsing. 
But the author is all too ridden by his theme, 
which bolts, willy-nilly, with its master when it 
pleases. Meanwhile we catch glimpses of a new 
exciting landscape. How well, in terms of their 
‘Subjunctive dubiety’, Mr. Berry illuminates 
Thomas Hood’s Deserted House and The Dream 
of Eugene Aram! How aptly he interprets George 
Darley as ‘a First Person Singular, an “I” 
poet’! For re-understandings of this order 
we can more than endure a touch of the 
pedantic. 

Modern poetry begins with Hopkins—or so 
certain critics and anthologists hold. Around 
this belief there has arisen a vast industry of 
scholarship and comment, and Alan Heuser’s 
present work is not his first contribution to the 
cause. 

However influential the poet’s practice upon 
the course of twentieth-century verse—and the 
success of this effect may be questioned—in a 
very real sense Hopkins was Victorian, a cul- 
tural offspring of his time. Mr. Heuser makes 
clear the poet’s derivation. Ruskin and the 
Pre-Raphaelites played a part in Hopkins’s 
formation. From them he was confirmed in his 
faith in the precisely delineated object (the 
poet, we remember, was a lifelong sketcher). 
Walter Pater, with his notion of all art as 
aspiring to music, was another factor in his 
development; for Hopkins, besides being a 
musician, applied this theory to his own verse. 

But the weakness of the Victorian ethos, as 
Mr. Heuser sees it, was that it had substituted 
an ungrounded morality for a metaphysical 
order. To ‘spiritualise’ his conception of 
physical beauty, Hopkins was impelled to seek 
the aid of non-Victorian thinkers: Plato, 
Augustine, Duns Scotus, and others. Via 
Anglo-Catholicism, Hopkins journeyed to the 
Church of Rome, lodging himself within that 
stronghold the more securely by becoming a 
Jesuit. Of the influence of these studies on the 
poet and of his reading in Greek and mathe- 
matics, Mr. Heuser writes sympathetically. 
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Too often, however, the master’s turn of speech 
occludes the commentator’s exposition. Here, 
for example, is the author elucidating two oft- 
debated terms: ‘Inscape is the one-shape or 
stem-form, instress the shaping force or 
stemmed feeling, within creatures of nature and 
art.’ Hopkins himself is less in-bred than that! 
Mr. Heuser’s concluding chapter is his 
happiest both in thought and expression. He 
argues that in the poet’s verse ‘the peculiar 
Pre-Raphaelite tension between angelic heaven 
and fleshy earth’ existed ‘without any of its 
sickliness’. One might wish to qualify this 
statement, but it does point the way to a 
truth. Even better are Mr. Heuser’s words on 
the meeting within the poet of a ‘Pre-Raphael- 
ite symbolism and a Jesuit emblem-tradition’ 

out of which was born a ‘new baroque’. 
DEREK STANFORD 


The Image of the City, and other essays. By 
CHarves Selected and introduced 
by Anne Oxford. 25:5. 


Points of View. By W. Somerset MAuGHAM. 


Heinemann. 21s. 


There must be many readers who think of 
Charles Williams, who died in 1945, as an 
awkwardly sublime kind of romantic theologian 
attentive only to the literarized and the 
poeticized. Williams, the poet of Taliessin and 
Arthurian Torso, seemed less of a man talking to 
men than a prosy hierophant entombing sin- 
cerity and vision in a defunct myth. The 
Arthurian torso is bloodless; and the part of 
this book that explains and re-illustrates it is 
unlikely to endear that torso to the un- 
persuaded. But the other parts include essays 
and reviews tackled in such a lively, common- 
sensical way that Charles Wiiliams emerges as 
a man of this world. In fact, Mrs. Ridler’s selec- 
tion not merely supplements his other-worldli- 
ness but exposes something robust and pert: his 
relish for life—the relish of a sane, devout, 
witty, adaptable, down-to-earth and thought- 

genial man. ‘I can never’, he says, ‘see 
why the buttocks are funnier than any part of 
the body; they support us when we sit, they are 
balance and (in that sense) justice.’ 

Williams had a fine sense of the edifice of his 
own thought. And, whether the piece in ques- 
tion is one of the many reviews he contributed 


to Time and Tide or a full-dress critical excursus, 
it is an intuition of man’s place in the cosmos 
which inspires the criterion. Macaulay, Virgil, 
Milton, Pope, Landor, Hopkins, Blake, Words- 
worth, The Image of the City, the Incarnation, 
the Affirmative Way: these are his subjects. 
Talk of Pope soon brings up Nazi Germany and 
‘enthusiasm’ run riot. A review of Rougemont’s 
Passion and Society leads him to note how the 
Incarnation combines both Eros and Agape. 
A discussion on Antichrist is soon into Corvo, 
Voltaire, and Coriolanus. The whole book re- 
veals a mind without compartments, a spirit 
ondoyant et divers without being capricious ‘or 
fragmented. One is constantly reminded of 
Eliot and made to see why he holds Williams’s 
work in such regard. There is the same recourse 
to religious authority, the same intolerance of 
shallow attitudes. But always it is Williams who 
gives the Blakes and the humanists a lenient 
hearing. Charity, prolificity, and vision charac- 
terized this man; and institutional attachments 
gave him confidence to widen his scope. He 
could honour the body as well as insist on his 
own version of ‘presence’. He was unshockable 
and undisparaging, and he seems to have in- 
spired all who knew him. From Mrs. Ridler’s 
deft assembly of his erudite and inspiriting 
mind, one can easily see why. 

To such a man, Somerset Maugham is a 
terse antithesis. The one is spiritually worldly, 
the other spiritual and worldly in turn. The one 
is anxious for law, yet needs a mystery to move 
about in; the other archly points out the futility 
of both law and mystery. We are in a dark, 
Maugham implies, and can look only to the 
fitful illuminations of common sense. The most 
impressive, most moving essay in Points of View 
(announced as his last book) is the story of a 
Hindu saint whom Maugham met. Yet, even 
here, the extroverted mind of the master falls 
short: he collects the facts, the fascinating 
‘copy’, and hinges it all carefully into his crisp 
album of curiosities. He does the same with 
Goethe, the Goncourts, Paul Léautaud, Henry 
James, Katherine Mansfield, and Chekhov. 
His portraits and summaries are entertaining, 
but he seems detached from them; his critical 
comments disappoint—a relaxing master’s 
chit-chat for the Admass. He speaks movingly 
of the writer’s vocation—‘adding adornment to 
the grim business of living’—but he neither 
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accepts nor transcends. It is not that one asks 
him for a religious view, but simply that an 
evident faith deepens and stabilizes both books 
and people. Maugham knows all about 
people; he might be expected to understand 
why readers might go to Charles Williams for 
illumination and guidance, and to himself for 
a cool, readable ascésis. He offers no substitutes: 
religiousness is not the same as having a faith, 
and he knows it. Perhaps that is why he seems, 
in the end, as serenely literate in his lack of 
belief as Charles Williams in his fervour. 

PAUL WEST 


The Chequer’d Shade. By Joun Press. 
Oxford. 255. 


What are the causes of obscurity in poetry? 
Nowadays this accusation seems to be levelled 
against poets more frequently than ever before: 
a fact which makes Mr. Press’s thorough and 
conscientious survey of the subject both timely 
and welcome. Charges of obscurity were not, 
however, so uncommon in earlier days as is 
sometimes supposed. The case of Browning is 
well known (Mr. Press instances in particular 
Calverley’s obtuse and cavalier treatment of 
this poet’s work), and also that of Lyrical Bal- 
lads. It is not so often remembered that early 
critics of Alastor declared that its readers would 
need a glossary in order to understand it; that 
his alleged obscurity was one of the Edinburgh 
Review’s main objections to the poems of Keats; 
and that Tennyson was found by contemporary 
critics both affected and obscure. 

Mr. Press considers, chapter by chapter and 
with abundant illustration, the reasons why 
readers should find poets difficult or even un- 
intelligible. These are many and varied. In 
older poets, such as Shakespeare, difficulties 
may well arise for the modern reader which 
would not have existed for the poet’s contem- 
porary audience: archaism of language, refer- 
ence to forgotten current events, images drawn 
from outmoded sports and pastimes. In a 
richly allusive poet like Yeats the stumbling- 
block may be unfamiliarity with esoteric 
mythical lore. Again, lack of the common 
background of knowledge and culture once— 
but unhappily no longer—shared by all reading 
men may account for perplexities in the reader 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
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The complexity of the thought to be ex- 
pressed by the poet can prove a further obstacle 
to comprehension. His obscurity may, like that 
of Donne, spring from ‘his complete fidelity to 
the intricate nature of his chosen themes, his 
determination that the most delicate nuances 
of every subtle concept shall be revealed in all 
their bewildering variety’. He may be strug- 
gling—as Mr. Press says—‘to clarify a confused 
perception of a shadowy truth which cannot be 
formulated in the standard terms of con- 
ventional philosophy’—like the poet in Keats’s 
letters, ‘straining after particles of light in the 
midst of a great darkness’. 

‘To grumble that a poet is not using lan- 
guage plainly is to forget that there are times 
when for him to do so would be insincere’, Mr. 
Press wisely remarks; and this reference to sin- 
cerity at once recalls the oft-repeated charge by 
baffled readers of deliberate mystification on 
the part of the poet. This does, of course, exist 
— inevitably, in the practice of a craft which 
contains an essential element of mystery. As 
Mr. Press puts it, there is ‘a constant danger that 
the celebration of a mystery may degenerate 
into a slick exhibition of mystery-mongering’. 
The genuine poet’s attitude to this is epito- 
mized by Dylan Thomas’s answer to a student 
at an American university who asked whether 
it was ever fair deliberately to confuse the 
reader. To do so, rejoined Thomas, was ‘a 
deliberate avowal of your own inefficiency’. 

Yet the blame for much poetic posturing and 
pretentiousness may be said to lie equally with 
the co-operation of a certain—all too recogniz- 
able—type of reader; who, anxious to be in the 
swim of literary fashion, experiencing a com- 
fortable sense of superiority to the baffled 
philistine masses, and refusing to admit that he 
too shares their perplexity, implicitly sub- 
scribes to the dictum of the Surrealist Manifesto 
that ‘any work of art that can be understood is 
the work of a journalist’. Mr. Press instances 
some amusing examples of the neat deflation 
of these sycophants of fashion: from Dr. John- 
son’s deadly demolition of an undiscriminating 
admirer of James Thomson (by means of read- - 
ing a passage aloud, which the worshipper de- 
clared was perfectly intelligible—whereupon 
Johnson triumphantly revealed that he had 
omitted every other line), to the Australian 
parodies which successfully hoodwinked avant 
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garde critics and proved one of the best literary 
hoaxes of recent years. 

But Mr. Press also has some strong things to 
say about the opposite extremity of folly in 
readers—that stubborn conservatism which 
fiercely resists the unfamiliar and ridicules all 
it cannot at once understand: thereby virtually 
condemning almost every major poet who has 
ever written—for, as Wordsworth observed, ‘as 
far as he is great and at the same time original 
{he] has had the task of creating the taste by 
which he is enjoyed’. 

Sufficient has been said to indicate the ad- 
mirable balance and lack of bias in this critic’s 
comprehensive investigation of the whole 
problem of obscurity in poetry. It is a fascinat- 
ing subject, wellnigh inexhaustible; and it has 
been most capably and perceptively treated in 
this stimulating and germinative exploration. 

MARGARET WILLY 


Every Man 2 TDhoenix: Studies in Seven- 
teenth-Century Autobiography. By Mar- 
GARET Murray. 18s. 

The Court and the Castle: The Interaction 
of Political and Religious Ideas in Imagina- 
tive Literature. By Respecca West. Mac- 
millan, 18s, 

Margaret Bottrall distinguishes two types of 
autobiography: the objective memoir, relying 
largely on external events, and the introspec- 
tive self-scrutiny; and sees the seventeenth 
century as the first age in England sympathetic 
to the production of both: 

‘The autobiographical impulse is fav- 
oured by disturbed social conditions. When 
traditional structures are breaking down, 
when men are no longer conscious of a clear 
pattern by which to order their moral exis- 
tence, when the sense of belonging to a 
community is lost, then the value of the 
individual personality has the chance to be 
keenly apprehended.’ 

We might have expected its flowering with 
the beginning of the breakdown of the medieval 
order in the Elizabethan age, but, as Mrs. 
Bottrall points out, the Elizabethan age was 
active rather than contemplative in temper. 
Yet at the turn of the century there seems to 


have been a change in the climate of opinion 
and feeling. It is reflected equally in the self- 
questioning of Shakespeare’s tragic heroes or 
in Donne’s lament that “The New Philosophy 
calls all in doubt’; it is an era of intensive soul- 
ing and of reassessment of the conquests, 
mental and physical, of the previous epoch. 

Mrs. Bottrall centres her study on four main 
works, each distinct in kind: the Religio Medici 
of Sir Thomas Browne; the typical flagellant 
‘conversion’ narrative of Bunyan’s Grace 
Abounding; the manifest contradictions and 
blatant self-flattery of Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury; and the judicious blend of individual life- 
story and national history in the autobiography 
of that great Puritan divine, Richard Baxter. 
But it is in the marginalia to these central 
studies that Mrs. Bottrall is often most attrac- 
tive, and has left one reader determined to 
savour as soon as possible that vivacious Auto- 
biography—‘It is neither reflective nor specula- 
tive: it is concerned with persons and actions, 
not with ideas’-—of Anne, Lady Halkett, 
written about 1678. 

Mrs. Bottrall’s book is expository; Miss 
West’s critical: discriminating and evaluatory 
of the work of a series of major English writers 
from Shakespeare to Virginia Woolf, and two 
others widely read in England, Kafka and 
Proust; and critical, in its other sense, of all 
previous interpretations of Hamlet. The play 
is not, apparently, to be seen as the tragedy of 
‘the native hue of resolution . . . sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought’, but as ‘the 
failure of a strong and gifted man to alter a 
repellent situation for the reason that he is 
tainted with the same guilt which had caused 
others to produce that situation’. Miss West, 
in fact, sees Man caught in the aboriginal 
calamity of Adam’s Fall, his Will wholly cor- 
rupt and incapable of any good without Grace. 
This is, of course, sound Christian theology, 
almost axiomatically accepted in Shakespeare’s 
England, and therefore likely, perhaps, to have 
been held by the poet himself. But is that any 
reason for supposing, in defiance of a formid- 
able body of criticism based on clear textual 
evidence, that Shakespeare was using that 
belief and not a fatal irresolution as the cause 
of Hamlet’s downfall? 

The Shakespearian section occupies a third 
of the book, and in it Miss West most clearly 
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illustrates her thesis that the great writer inter- 
prets this central problem of fallen Man in 
terms of the political situation of his age; and 
despite certain partial disclaimers, it is im- 
possible not to feel that she grades the achieve- 
ment of her writers in proportion to the degree 
in which she can detect this dogma present in 
their work. Now, other things being equal, one 
might concede Miss West’s point. But they 
never are equal; and one of the reasons is this 
very corruption of will in the writer himself, 
an inability consistently to portray his world 
sub specie aeternitatis. Other problems, other 
interests, obtrude, and are apt to make non- 
sense of any evaluation based ultimately on 
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ical orthodoxy. Of course, Miss West 
does not explicitly so grade her writers at all— 
but the implications are there, as in her high 
ranking of Conrad: ‘He was in a sense nearer 
Shakespeare than any modern novelist.’ 

She is at her best, however, as we should 
expect, when she is dealing with a writer whose 
symbolism is most obviously religious—Franz 
Kafka; or when she is engrossed in expound- 
ing the work per se, and only intermittently 
linking it with her central theme, as in her 
profound and illuminating study of Proust—in 
itself sufficient to make this book well worth 
buying. 

HERMANN PESCHMANN 
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COLLECTION of poems by the distinguished 
New Zealand poet, James K. Baxter, 


makes a welcome appearance in this country, 
and one is glad to note that it is a Poetry Book 
Society Recommendation. While in his highly 
charged conversational manner he is remini- 
scent of Robert Frost, and in his vividly 
evocative moods he brings the late Roy Camp- 
bell to mind, in freshness and vigour he remains 
very much himself. Deeply emotional though 
many of his poems are, his emotions are sternly 
disciplined, and are made memorable by his 
gift for coining the apt, unexpected, and 
imaginative phrase—as when he writes of the 
pear-tree that ‘heaves its ignorant beauty at 
my open door’. This is an exhilarating volume, 
and its successor can be assured of a cordial 
welcome. 

Robin Skelton is a more sophisticated and 
intellectual poet than Mr. Baxter, but no less one 
of deep feeling and high technical skill. What 
chiefly impresses the reader is his wide range 
of subjects; almost equally striking is the ex- 
treme concentration of his thought, while his 
imagery is as compelling as it is incisive. So 
acutely sensitive is Mr. Skelton’s imagination 
that the smallest observed object—a patch of 
lichen, some chalked lines, a cat in ambush, a 
boy fishing—suggests a poem which is always 
arresting and often profound. 

Whereas Mr. Skelton excites, Leonard Clark 
does no more than please. He is a quiet, con- 
templative poet, with Edmund Blunden, R. S. 


Thomas, and Andrew Young as his exemplars. 
Although perpetrating an occasional poetic 
cliché, he, like Mr. Baxter, can achieve a fre- 
quent elliptical, illuminating phrase, and this 
faculty lends distinction to his verse, which 
should make an especial appeal to readers dis- 
inclined to explore the intricacies of much con- 
temporary poetry. 

The story of Tristan and Iseult is related 
afresh by Miss Pomeroy in a poem of epic 
length, but with less than epic power. She has 
pursued her prodigious task with unflagging 
energy and considerable technical competence; 
unfortunately, her diction is incorrigibly 
archaic, which sadly impairs the poem’s 
vitality. 

Conceding the truth of Marx’s dictum to the 
effect that poets are original creatures and must 
be allowed to go their own way, the authorities 
in Eastern Europe recently permitted the pub- 
lishing of verse which did not conform to 
stereotyped formulae. This concession was 
made reluctantly ; nevertheless, Mr. Conquest’s 
anthology of poems from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain clearly demonstrates that both idealism 
and decency still survive within the Communist 
intelligentsia. What militates against one’s 
full appreciation of this book is that it con- 
sists of literal or almost literal translations, 
with the result that most of the poems appear 
clumsy, even prosaic, both in structure and 
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This charge certainly cannot be levelled 


against the poems of Geoffrey Johnson, which 
swing to the opposite extreme. If Mr. Johnson 
could be induced to prune his over-exuberant 
vocabulary and resist the lure of conventionally 
‘poetic’ subjects, he might well become a poet 
of very considerable accomplishment. 

John Inglis Hall pays as pretty a tribute to 
cats as any present-day writer, which is the 
more commendable as it is wholly devoid of 
sentimentality. He is as alive to feline frailties 
as to feline virtues, and in adroit verse presents 
a delightful composite portrait of the species, 
which is greatly enhanced by Miss Lilian 
MacKendrick’s series of sinuously eloquent 
illustrations. 

The new anthology of Irish verse is one of 
the best volumes of a famous series. It is con- 
spicuously well balanced, and one is thankful 
to find it free of political acrimony. The taste of 
the compilers is as good as it is catholic, and the 
book is graced by an exemplary introduction 
by Donagh MacDonagh, himself a fine poet, as 
five examples of his work sufficiently prove. 

The current P.E.N. anthology is also marked 
by catholicity of taste. Edmund Blunden and 
Siegfried Sassoon contribute poems, as do 
Dannie Abse, Thomas Blackburn, John Wain, 
and other representatives of a younger genera- 
tion. While, speaking generally, the standard 
of merit is not outstandingly high—as the editors 
remark, ‘No one would expect any one year to 
be rich in masterpieces’—many admirable in- 
dividual poems reward a perusal of this attract- 
ively produced volume. Of these, Raymond 
Garlick’s Old Masters, F. Pratt Green’s Spastics, 
John Hewitt’s Hedgehog, Francis King’s The 
Lessons, Margaret Stanley-Wrench’s The Balloon 
at Selborne, and Margaret Willy’s The Percipient 
are six that are representative. 

Not only does Donald Davie provide full bio- 
graphical and critical notes concerning his 
chosen eighteenth-century poets; he also sets 
these against the social and literary background 
of their age with great effect. Formal, lapidary, 
and for the most part highly accomplished, the 
poems included in this volume successfully dis- 
pose of the notion that eighteenth-century 
poetry died with Pope in 1744 and was not 
resuscitated until 1798, with the appearance of 
Lyrical Ballads. 

In Mr. Warburg’s ingenious and erudite 
anthology, all aspects of the Machine Age are 


represented by a great variety of poems drawn 
from many—often unexpected—sources. Thus 
Erasmus Darwin keeps company with D. H. 
Lawrence, and Rossetti with Kipling. Perhaps 
the most striking item—as it is assuredly the 
most poignant—is Joseph Skipsey’s lyric, The 
Coal Pit, in which the atrocious conditions pre- 
vailing during the Victorian era are revealed 
in a few simple, searing lines. 

Three further most acceptable volumes have 
appeared in the ‘Penguin Poets’ series, one of 
these being a comprehensive anthology of 
Australian verse. It is gratifyingly obvious that 
poetry in Australia is in a thoroughly healthy 
condition, and deserves closer attention by 
English readers than it has hitherto received. 
Dr. Bronowski’s study of Blake is, of course, an 
indispensable guide to his subject, and he 
proves an ideal editor of the present selection 
from Blake’s writings, which includes seventeen 
letters to Flaxman, Hayley, and others. W. H. 
Auden is his own editor, and a discerning one, 
although the absence of Prologue (‘O love, the 
interest itself in thoughtless Heaven’), one of 
his finest, most characteristic poems, is to be 
regretted. So, too, is his forbearing from giving 
his admirers and critics a prefatory essay on his 
work, which would undoubtedly have been of 
major importance and interest. 

Edmund Blunden writes with undisputed 
authority on the War Poets of 1914-18. His 
essay is as generous as it is judicious, and could 
only have been achieved by a poet: one, more- 
over, who had been a front-line soldier, sharing 
the ardours and endurances of those who knew 
war at its worst. 

Religious drama is one of the most vital of 
contemporary art-forms, and John Heath- 
Stubbs’s volume contains two plays which are 
excellent examples of this genre. One of these 
—The Talking Ass—is a model of Aristophanic 
humour, which takes full advantage of the com- 
plete suitability of the story of Balaam for dra- 
matic treatment. In The Harrowing of Hell, in 
which medievalism and modernity unite, the 
author has had to contend with severe tech- 
nical difficulties, but has still succeeded in 
writing a play which is both impressive and 


ng. 

No reader of present-day poetry can refuse 
admiration to the poetic endowment of George 
Barker, that paladin of the Apocalyptic School ; 
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yet there has often been reason to deplore the 
inchoate, even incoherent, quality of much of 
his work. By his use of the dramatic form, 
salutary control has been enforced upon his 
turbulent Muse, with the result that his two 
plays, especially written for broadcasting, dis- 
play his talent at its best. Those who heard 
these plays over the air will be grateful for their 
now being available in a less ephemeral form. 
As well as being tensely dramatic, they have 
the richness of texture and flamboyant felicity 
of expression for which Mr. Barker is renowned, 
and which can only be fully appreciated in the 
written word. 

Richard Wilbur’s translation of Moliére’s 
masterpiece is a small masterpiece in itself. 
This story of a man whose conscience and sin- 
cerity were too rigorous for his age is brilliantly 
told in rhymed couplets of flexibility and point, 
and is illuminated by an incessant lightning- 
play of epigram. This is an example of high 
comedy at its most engaging, and one wishes 
that Meredith were alive to read it. 

William Douglas Home’s plays prove that 
his outstanding gift is his versatility. He is a 
most efficient workman of the theatre, whether 
his theme is tragic (as in Now Barabbas . . .) or 
buoyantly humorous (as in The Chiltern Hun- 
dreds). It is scarcely surprising that Mr. Home 
is one of the more successful of contemporary 
dramatists, whose plays seldom fail to draw the 
RALPH LAWRENCE 
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Automation 
HERE we have toiled now others rest from toil, 
Watching with patience the glass-fronted face 
Of countless dials that stand to judge the race 
Of sweat-greased bodies with those greased with oil. 


The current, changing, swings the moving coil 
That turns the pointer on its easy base: 
Galvanographic pencils leave their trace, 

And every cog is to its station loyal. 


And yet, despite these smooth efficient parts, 
There must be men to tend the helpless whole, 
To guide with their peculiar human arts 

The actions of the beast without a soul, 
Whose curse is, that it cannot answer why: 
Machines respond, but only men reply. 


D. MACLEOD BLACK 
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DAUGHTER of John Buchan, spending 

much of her life in the Cotswold country 
and married to a descendant of the Lucys of 
Charlecote, who could be better fitted than 
Alice Fairfax-Lucy to write the story of that 
‘quiet, contented line of country gentlemen’ 
who, by a mere quirk of chance, shine for ever 
in the chequered glory of that young man who 
perhaps never went poaching in their park 
after all? 

It is hardly surprising that the Lucy family 
should formerly have been ‘a little shy of the 
Shakespeare cult’, and of allusions to an exploit 
that may well be as apocryphal as any Lytell 
Geste in the Robin Hood cycle; but the white 
luces on the old coat are another matter en- 
tirely, and it is they that will continue to link 
up a certain wild lad with a certain worthy 
magistrate as long as the Wives of Windsor are 
merry. 

The later Lucys now emerge one by one from 
their unpublished letters, and step forward as 
distinct and very attractive personalities. One 
cannot but admire the fortitude of George 
Hammond Lucy and his wife, Mary Elizabeth, 


when they go on a continental tour in the year 
1841 ‘to improve and distract their minds after 
the loss of a beloved son’, or pause with sym- 
pathy before the dear Victorian lady who 
feared that her modesty might ‘wear away’ 
before she returned to England, as ‘naked 
Statues and shocking Pictures’ met her eye in 
every Palace she visited. The famous white 
luces appeared on at least two monuments in 
the now badly battered church of St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegate, though neither is recorded here. 
Each commemorates a young girl in whose 
veins ran the blood of the original Sir Thomas. 
The first was his granddaughter, Constance 
Whitney, who died at the age of seventeen and 
who excelled ‘in all noble qualities becoming a 
virgin of so sweet proportion of beautie and 
harmonie of parts’; the second was Margaret, 
a daughter of Sir Thomas Lucy III, who was 
‘especially dear to her old grandmother, the 
Lady Constance Lucy, under whose govern- 
ment shee died’. Their dust mingles with the 
dust of him who created another virgin who 
excelled in all noble qualities—the Lady in 
Comus. 
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The sidan and works of Laurence 
Sterne resemble the flavour of a Jerusalem arti- 
choke: the palate is either charmed or repelled. 
How divergently the English critical palate re- 
acted between 1760 and 1868 is set forth in 
great detail by Alan B. Howes in Yorick and the 
Critics. The period spanned opens with the 
publication of the first two volumes of Tristram 
Shandy and ends with the centenary of Sterne’s 
death. Little is omitted that could add to our 
understanding of these conflicting judgements, 


Between whose endless jar Justice resides, 


provided we are willing to be locked up in those 
108 years. It seems too strait a confine, whether 
the Jerusalem artichoke pleases or fails to 
please. 

Two recent books are focused upon Cam- 
bridge: one upon the scholastic curriculum 
there early in the seventeenth century, and one 
upon the revolution which has taken place in 
English studies at that university since these 
were given a tripos of their own in 1917. In 
the first Father William T. Costello gives a 
detailed picture of what he calls ‘the actual 
temper of Cambridge academic living’ early in 
Milton’s century, showing incidentally how the 
traditional scholasticism declined and the aca- 
demic mind was gradually tilted into a new 
mould. The field covered is wide, the divisions 
range from the awesomely erudite to the 
absorbingly human. Milton’s is only one of the 
many figures which detach themselves (not 
without difficulty) from the crowd, but his is 
incomparably the most arresting. The Areo- 
pagitica is shown to be ‘a good, if long. . . 
example of a declamation’ in the scholastic 
tradition; and his debt to the academic 
sciences, physics, metaphysics, and mathe- 
matics, as expounded at his university, is illu- 
strated by passages from Paradise Lost. 

Professor E. M. W. Tillyard in The Muse 
Unchained avows that he gives an ‘intimate 
account’ of the revolution which has taken 
place since the establishment of the English 
tripos. The avowal is just, for no punches are 
pulled, and it is occasionally disconcerting to 
take a peep behind the academic scenes during 
a transition so charged with disruptive material. 
It is superfluous to remark that wit and learning 
are added to penetration and candour in any 
book from the hand of the President of the 
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English Association for the year 1957-8; and 
though the appeal is in this instance rather 
narrowly canalized, the waters in the canal are 
never slow-moving or dull. 

‘What shall I tell you a story about?’ asked the 
kind Victorian Aunt. Pat came the infant 
nephew’s reply: ‘Wed Bud, please.’ Horror- 
addicts exist at all ages, and in every class and 
type; and among them we must now number a 
mild, silver-haired Mormon lady who acquired 
the taste literally at her mother’s knee. As we 
look back at her childhood we are irresistibly 
reminded of the equally youthful Edmund 
Gosse discussing with his Evangelical father 
the gory details of the Great Carpet-Bag 


Mystery. 

Mrs. Olive Woolley Burt has made of this 
early addiction a lifelong pursuit. In collecting 
and presenting her American Murder Ballads and 
their Stories she has attempted no such scholarly 
survey as that of Professor Evelyn Kendrick 
Wells in The Ballad Tree. To her ‘Robin Hood’ 
is the nickname of a Californian bandit; and 
she recks as little of the ballads peddled by 
Autolycus as she does of the broadsheets hawked 
in the streets of Early Victorian London after 
a public hanging. There is no standard of com- 
parison. Yet there is something both disarming 
and engaging in the naiveté of her approach. 
She wants ‘Wed Bud’, and she goes where she 
knows it will be forthcoming. This book will be 
interesting to both the folklorist and the social 
historian. Crude though the material may be, 
it has a value of its own. 

It is perhaps unfortunate both for the team 
itself and for the readers of this composite survey 
that those responsible for the sixth Pelican 
Guide to English Literature should have found 
such difficulty in coming to terms with the out- 
standing writers of the Dickens to Hardy period. 
An iconoclast is as unreliable a cicerone as an 
idolater; outlines and ives are sacri- 
ficed as regrettably to the one obsession as to 
the other. People who will boggle at the bland 
assertion that the period under review pro- 
duced ‘no unquestionably major poet’ may 
console themselves with the condescending ad- 
mission that ‘it would be hard to deny greatness 
of a kind to the author of Ulysses’. The defects 
of Kipling at his most Ruyardesque—the brash 
jingoism that heaves up the queasy stomach of 
the modern critic, the ranting, the roaring, the 
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crudity—are all pounced upon almost with 
glee. But that ‘one entire and perfect chryso- 
lite’, Kim, is not even mentioned; nor is its 
author given even a ha’p’orth of credit for his 
gifts of power and pathos (Love o’ Women, for 
example, and On Greenhow Hill) or for his skill 
as a satirist in verse. It seems a pity; for the pre- 
vious Guides in this series have been remarkable 
for their judicial balance and their steady 
objectivity. 

A little more than two years have passed 
since English had the pleasure of welcoming 
Mr. V. H. Collins’s first Book of English Idioms. 
He has now given us a second of the same kind, 
packed like its forerunner with wisdom, wit, and 
information. Never pedantic, sometimes puck- 
ish, always companionable, he leaves his reader 
agog for a third gleaning from the same rich 
stubble-field. Many readers will enjoy ‘edifying 
the margent’. For example, one misses the third 
sense of ‘dicky’, namely, a false shirt-front. This 
is probably either obsolete or obsolescent. Let us 
hope so. Memory reverts without any pleasure 
to a shop-window in the industrial north where 
those pathetic adjuncts were once spied dang- 
ling forlornly on a line. 

In editing the twenty-ninth volume of the 
Royal Society of Literature’s Essays by Divers 
Hands (New Series) Dr. E. V. Rieu set out to 
show the width and variety of the Society’s 
interests and also to demonstrate that they were 
‘not restricted to the literature of these islands’. 
His distinguished contributors certainly cover 
a wide and varied field, but only one essay deals 
specifically with the literature of another coun- 
try. It is, incidentally, one of the best; in which 
C. M. Woodhouse writes of The Two Russians, 
Goncharov, author of Oblomov, and Dostoevsky, 
from among whose novels he detaches the com- 
paratively unfamiliar The Possessed. 

It is interesting to compare this essay with 
the relevant chapters in Marc Slonim’s Outline 
of Russian Literature, a compact but necessarily 
congested little manual. The author reminds 
us that under Stalinism literature was pushed 
‘to a dead end’; it is pleasant to be told that a 
thaw has set in (the mixed metaphor is not ours) 
and even more pleasant to be assured that ‘the 
ultimate success of the liberating process is in- 
evitable’. 

To the non-mathematical mind a lecture 
given by a professor of mathematics in memory 
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of a professor of astronomy looks at first sight 
a daunting proposition; but in Science and the 
Idea of God, the eleventh Arthur Stanley 
Eddington lecture, Professor C. A. Coulson 
neither startles nor appals. He leads us quietly 
to the point where the final conclusion seems 
inescapable: that ‘science can only fulfil its 
deepest function within the idea of God’. The 
scientist, he tells us, ‘cannot escape immediate 
reference to values and value-judgements’ ; and 
he adds that ‘one of the first of these concerns 
the scientist’s response to beauty’. With 
approval he quotes Professor Hardy’s dictum 
(in A Mathematician’s Apology) that ‘beauty is the 
first test: there is no permanent place in the 
world for ugly mathematics’. If in the sphere of 
pure reason beauty is indeed ‘the first test’, 
may she not some day resume her ancient, if 
not precisely solitary, reign over the whole field 
of human endeavour? 

‘No one’, wrote his compatriot, Robert 
Coghlan, ‘was ever more alive than Thomas 
Wolfe’; and indeed there was in everything he 
wrote a rank, earthy, yet sometimes radiant 
vitality. The new volume of his letters selected 
by Daniel George and edited by Elizabeth 
Nowell reveals this quality in each of its three 
aspects. Though thickly peppered with titles of 
books and names of writers, the index contains 
the name of only one painter, a man with whose 
art Wolfe’s own had a curious kinship—Peter 
Breughel. He is mentioned in a description of a 
Hungarian village which might, incidentally, 
be a description of a landscape by Breughel 
himself. Elsewhere figures appear which could 
well have been encountered in just such a land- 
scape: James Joyce, for example, with ‘a large, 
powerful, straight nose redder than his face, 
somewhat pitted with scars and boils’. 

To most of us the name of the Benin pro- 
vince of Western Nigeria suggests bronze 
rather than ebony, and weird images in ethno- 
logical museums rather than primitive living 
tribes. Those people to whom ‘colonialism’ is 
a hateful word would do well to read Raymond 
Tong’s Figures in Ebony, the frank, compassion- 
ate, and vivid record of four dedicated years 
spent in the Colonial Education Service. But 
even the enthusiastic collector of American 
Murder Ballads might find some of the chapters 
a little too much for her. 

D. M. S. 
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Cambridge. 45. 6d. (paper). 
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Selected Letters of Thomas Wolfe, edited by EvizaneTu 
and selected by Georce. 
Heinemann. 255. 

Figures in Ebony. Past and Present in a West African City, 
by Raymonp Tone. Cassell. 16s. 


Other new books received: 

Bed-Sitter Tribe, by Arnmanp Gezorces. Jackson 
Press. 125. 6d. (paper). 

Gems of Wisdom, compiled by L. Harmston from the 
writings of A. R. Howe. Clarke (Haywards 


Heath). 6s. (paper). 
The House of Ruby Wogan, by Norman Gear. Put- 


nam. 155. 

The Right Way to Improve your English, by J. E. Met- 
cALFE. Elliot. 7s. 6d. 

Writers and Their Work: No. 101: Samuel Richard- 
son, by R. F. Brissenpen. No. 102: John Middleton 
Murry, by Puuie Maret. No. 103: Sir Walter 
Scott, by Ian Jack. No. 104: Thomas Gray, by 
R. W. Ketron-Cremer. No. 105: English Mari- 
time Writing: Hakluyt to Cook, by OttveR WARNER. 
Longmans (for the British Council and the 
N.B.L.). 2s. 6d. each (paper). 


Aubade 


N° boats, no boats may save me from this flood— 
The tides of day have poured into the town. 
Wrecked from the night I cling to straws of love. 
\ Save me, a swimmer by the sun sucked down! 
} Daylight is in my dreams: I drown. 
Who has unlocked the sluices of the sky? 
Who has made breaches in the walls of night? 
The waves of morning surge triumphantly 
And every blinded wall is whipped to white 
Behind the bursting spray of light! 
Leap out of dreams, my love, abandon sleep! 
My craft, the ship of dark, is swept away, 
And shoals of eddying light submerge the street. 
Wade the bright swirling waters while you may 
And boldly breast the tides of day! 


No boats may hold their course, may safely ride 

The rising flood of daybreak spilling bright. 

Unless you wake I drown in this white tide. 

My love, my love, bring rescue with your sight, 
Island in oceans of the light! 


JENNIFER DINES 


Reprints, New Editions, Books of Reference, 


Tue seventh volume to appear in the ‘Oxford Eng- 
lish Monographs’ is The Sonnets of William Alabaster, 
edited by G. M. Story and Helen Gardner (Oxford, 
18s.). Alabaster was known in his own day as a Latin 
poet; but his divine sonnets in English have been 
little known, although some have appeared in 
anthologies since the discovery of a manuscript by 
Bertram Dobell (the first publisher of Traherne’s 
poems and Centuries of Meditations). Written as early 
as about 1597, Alabaster’s poems, if uneven in 
quality, show a remarkable anticipation of the meta- 
physical manner of Donne and his contemporaries. 
This is the first collected edition, presented in a 
modernized text based on three main manuscripts, 
with critical-biographical and textual introductions. 

Acontemporary of Alabaster, Samuel Daniel pub- 
lished his Civil Wars in 1595. His influence on 
Shakespeare’s history plays seems likely to have 
been considerable, and his poem was repeatedly 
praised by Coleridge (“Drayton is a sweet poet... 
Daniel is a superior man’). There has been no acces- 
sible edition of The Civil Wars until that recently 
edited by Laurence Michel (Oxford: Yale U.P., 
8os.), with notes, textual and bibliographical com- 
mentary, and a detailed consideration of evidence 
for the influence upon Shakespeare of Daniel’s 


poem. 

Six new volumes became available at the end of 
last year in the ‘Cambridge Pocket Shakespeare’, 
which uses the text of the ‘New Shakespeare’ edited 
by John Dover Wilson. They are Henry IV Part I, 
Henry IV Part II, King John, Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
The Merchant of Venice, and A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, and are published at 55. each. 

‘The Revels Plays’ is the title of a new series re- 
cently inaugurated by Methuen under the 
editorship of Clifford Leech, in which the plays of 
Shakespeare’s predecessors, contemporaries, and 
successors will be edited according to the methods 
of the well-established and scholarly ‘Arden Shake- 
speare’. Each volume will contain a long editorial 
introduction on the text, stage-history, and reputa- 
tion of the play, and its place both in dramatic 
literature and in the work of its author. The first 
volume to appear is The Changeling, by Thomas 
Middleton and William Rowley, edited by N. W. 
Bawcutt and published at 18s. The text is based on 
the 1653 quarto, the introduction discusses all that 
has been discovered about the play over the past 
half-century, and its sources are considered in an 
appendix. 


and Recent Periodicals 


Written during the heyday of the English 
periodical essay, the Spectator papers epitomize the 
virtues of a literary form now almost extinct. In 
them—as Peter Smithers, newly introducing the 
Everyman edition, observes—Steele’s ‘impetuous 
zeal and initiative were balanced by Addison’s cau- 
tious yet penetrating wisdom’, to achieve a unique 
literary combination. This four-volume edition, 
published by Dent at 10s. 6d. each volume and 
edited with notes and a biographical and general 
index by Professor C. Gregory Smith, reproduces 
the Spectator in full. 

The Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth, written at 
Alfoxden and Grasmere, provided much material 
which her brother’s imagination transmuted into 
poetry. Yet she too was a poet, in prose—secing with 
a sensitive eye the changing moods and seasons of 
the earth around her, and recording them with 
delicate and loving precision. In the recent World’s 
Classics edition (Oxford, 7s.) her Journals are intro- 
duced with characteristic grace and sensibility by 
Helen Darbishire, who includes at the end all 
Wordsworth’s shorter poems referred to here by his 
sister. 

One of the most exuberant writers of the century, 
the American novelist Thomas Wolfe achieved fame 
in 1929 with the publication of his first novel, Look 
Homeward, Angel. It was praised by the critics at the 
time for its qualities of vigour, urgency, and 
imaginative intensity; and thirty years later—as 
proved by the new edition recently issued by Heine- 
mann at 215.—it has lost none of its original vitality. 

A number of notable fiction reprints have re- 
cently appeared in Penguin editions. These include 
three volumes of short stories—James Joyce’s 
famous Dubliners (25. 6d.), a selection of H. G. Wells’s 
stories (35. 6d.), and two long short stories by Colette, 
Gigi, translated by Roger Senhouse, and The Cat, 
translated by Antonia White (2s. 6d.). Two distin- 
guished contemporary novels recently reprinted by 
Penguin Books are Angus Wilson’s Anglo-Saxon Aiti- 
tudes (3s. 6d.) and Ivy Compton-Burnett’s A House 
and its Head (2s. 6d.). Recent Penguin non-fiction 
includes a volume of Selected Essays by Hilaire Belloc, 
edited by J. B. Morton (2s. 6d.) ; and—as a Pelican 
Book at 4s.—Richard Hoggart’s The Uses of Literacy, 
one of the most forceful and striking social analyses of 
recent years. 

Christopher Fry’s play The Firstborn, set in Egypt 
and with Moses as its central character, was first 
performed at the Edinburgh Festival in 1948. It now 
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Reprints, New Editions, Books of Reference, and Recent Periodicals 


reappears in its third edition (Oxford, 9s. 6d.), in 
which the dramatist has made a number of altera- 
tions, including a revised ending. 

Two more third editions, both from 
are V. H. Collins’s A Book of English Idioms, with 
Explanations (115. 6d.), which first appeared in 1956 
and was reviewed in our Summer Number that year; 
and a reprint of How to Increase Reading Ability, by 
Albert J. Harris (35s.), noticed in the Spring 1957 
English. 

The Concise Cambridge Bibliography of English Litera- 
ture, edited by George Watson (Cambridge, 20s.), 
contains the essence of the 5-volume Cambridge 
Bibliography. It begins with an introductory section 
listing general works of literary history, criticism and 
reference, anthologies, grammars, dictionaries, and 
so on. The rest of the volume is divided into six 
periods, under which their major authors (British, 
not American or Commonwealth) are listed alpha- 
betically—each bibliography including both works 
about, as well as those by, its subject. 

Another bibliography, issued by the Biblio- 
graphical Society of the University of Virginia and 
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compiled by John A. Lester, Jr., lists all the 
writings of the nineties poet, John Davidson, which 
first appeared in newspapers, periodicals, and occa- 
sional volumes, and is sub-titled ‘A Grub Street 
Bibliography’. 

A useful check-list is The Book of the Private Press, 
compiled by Thomas Rae and Geoffrey Handley- 
Taylor and published at 10s. 6d. (paper). It contains 
details of the type processes and faces, and the 
publications, of over 240 private presses at present 
operating in the English-speaking world, and is 
pleasantly printed and produced by one of those 
concerns—the Signet Press, Greenock. 

Periodicals received since our last issue include the 
October 1958 issue of Wales, a lively and well- 
produced national monthly ine of literature, 
the arts and Welsh affairs, edited by Keidrych Rhys 
and published by the Tudor Press at 2s. 6d.; the 
Keats—Shelley Memorial Association Bulletin Number IX, 
edited by Dorothy Hewlett and published by the 
Association at 8s.; Modern Fiction Studies for Summer 
1958; and Etudes Anglaises for July-September, and 

October-December, 1958. 


For the Classroom 


Selected books recently received: 
Drama 


The Antigone of Sophocles, a verse-translation by C. W. 
E. Pecxetr. Blackie. 6s. 

The Rivals, by R. B. Suerwan, edited by T. CREHAN. 
U.L.P. 45. 6d. 


Poetry 

Max Parrish Poetry Books, edited by A. F. Scorr: 
Book I, Blue Skies. 25. 9d.; Book II, Yellow Sands. 
3s. 3d. Harrap. 

The Pardoner’s Tale, by Georrrey CHAUucER, edited 
by Nevitt and CuristorHer TOLKIEN. 
Harrap. 75. 

The Vision of Judgement, by Lorp Byron, edited by 
F. B. Prion; Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage (Cantos III 
and IV), by Lorp Byron, edited by J. H. 
Fow er. In one volume. Macmillan. 45. 6d. 

Verse for You, Book II, edited by J. G. Brown. 
Heritage of Literature Series. Longmans. 6s. 6d. 

Victorian Poetry, edited by A. A. Evans. U.L.P. 6s. 


Heritage of Literature Series: A Tale of Two Cities, by 
Cuaries Dickens, edited by S. H. Burton. 
6s. 6d.; English Essayists, edited by R. W. Jepson. 
55.; Pride and Prejudice, by Jane Austen, edited by 
A. C. Warp. 6s. Longmans. 

Modern Adventure, edited by F. E. S. Fivn. Murray. 
55. 6d. 

Oliver Twist, by CHARLEs Dickens. Cameo Classics. 
Nelson. 45. 3d. (limp cloth); 5s. (cloth boards). 


Teaching of English 


A Book of Tricky Words; More Tricky Words, by James 
Hemminc and Erick Neat. Longmans. 45. 3d. 
each (paper). 

A Bridge to English, Books 1 and 2, by A. F. Scort and 
Katuieen Box. An illustrated course for foreign 
students. Harrap. 8s. 6d. each. 

Blackie. 4s. 6d. 

An English Course for Commercial Students, by Oxtve 
Wurre. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

Comprehension Exercises for Lower Forms, by G. F. Lams 
and C. C. Frrz-Huecn. Harrap. 45. 6d. 

Do You Understand? Comprehension Exercises for First- 
Year Juniors, by T. Anmrrace, Harrap. 3s. (limp 
cloth). 


Call to Courage, edited by A. R. Moon. Harrap. 6s. : 
Contemporary Short Stories, edited by E. R. Woop. 
Blackie. 6s. 
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English for Schools, Book III, edited by F. I. VenaBizs, A Guide to Shakespeare. Harrap. 35. each (limp 
D. C. Wester, and M. H. Venasies. New edi- cloth). 
tion. Bell. 7s. The King’s English for Commercial Students, Book 2, by 
Harrap’s African Guide Series, by Joun Parry: A A. R. Moon and G. F, Goipmc. New edition. 
Guide to Essay-Writing; A Guide to Idiomatic English; Longmans. 8s. 9d. 


Oh my Caged Lion 


H my caged lion, lie down 
Beside the hearth. Your pads gild in the glow 

To velvet moons of light. Sleep’s shadows drown 
The mane’s gales, the sun of the muscles’ flow. 
You who strain to the hilltops and in dreams 
Twitch with running among the stars, lie 
Compact in memory, released to warmth that seems 
Too narrow with ease under a too mild sky. 
You cannot escape, being my heart’s flesh; cannot 
Leave my confines. I have no power to free 
The tempest of your questing limbs that hot 


On the scent’s torment struggle to leap from me. 

Bound to you always, I can only give 

My days’ round yard to your pacings, the small compass 
Of all my wilderness that you may live 

And in your immortal strength pass and re-pass. 


J. PHOENICE 


Selected List of Recent Books 


An Anthology of Spanish Literature. Edited by Seymour 
Resnick and Jeanne PasMANTIER. Calder. 425. 

An Outline of Russian Literature. By Marc SLtonm. 
Oxford. 7s. 6d. 

Catalogue of Manuscripts containing Anglo-Saxon. Com- 
piled by N. R. Ker. Oxford (Clarendon P.). 
£5- 55. 

Charles Dickens. By K. J. Fretpivc. Longmans. 155. 

Centuries, Poems and Thanksgivings. By Tuomas Tra- 
HERNE. In 2 volumes. Edited by H. M. Mar- 
couiouTH. Oxford (Clarendon P.). £4. 45. 

Colette: A Biographical Study. By Maria Le HARDOUIN. 
Staples. 18s. 

Collected Plays. By AnTHuR Cresset. 255. 

Culture and Society, 1780-1950. By Raymonp 
Chatto. gos. 

De Re Poetica. By Ricuarp Wits. Translated and 
edited by A. D. S. Fowzer. Blackwell. 


Dostoevsky in Russian Literary Criticism, 1846-1951. 
Oxford (Columbia U.P.). £3. 

Edward Thomas: The Last Four Years. By ELEANOR 
Faryeon. Oxford. 255. 

Eras and Modes in English Poetry. By Josepuine Mixes. 
Cambridge (California U.P.). 30s. 

Essays. By Micuet pe Montaione. Translated by 
J. M. Conen. Penguin Books. 5s. 

Essays by Divers Hands. Edited by E. V. Riev. 
Oxford (for the Royal Society of Literature). 


155. 

Evelyn Waugh. By Frepvericx J. Storr. Chapman & 
Hall. ats. 

Every Man a Phoenix. By MARGARET BOTTRALL. 
Murray. 18s. 

From Dickens to Hardy. Edited by Boris Forp. 
Pelican Guide to English Literature, Vol. 6, 
Penguin Books. 55. 


Selected List of Recent Books 


George Borrow, 1803-1881. By René Frécuer. 
Didier, Paris. 


In the Footsteps of Sherlock Holmes. By MicHagi 
Harrison. Cassell. 255. 

Warm. Calder. 255. 

J. B. Priestley. By Daviw Hucues. Hart-Davis. 21s. 

Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. Edited by HELen 
Darsisnire. Oxford. 7s. 

—— By R. A. Knox. Sheed & Ward. 


Modern Verse in English Edited by Davin Ceci and 
Aten Tate. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 255. 

Narrative and Dramatic Sources of Shakespeare. Vol. 11: 
The Comedies, 1596-1603. Edited by Gzorrrey 
Routledge. 455. 

Origins. By Eric Partripce. Routledge. £4. 10s. 

Pieces at Eight. By WavtTer Kerr. Essays on the 
Theatre. Reinhardt. ats. 

Points of View. By W. Somerset Maucuam. Heine- 
mann. 215. 

Pope and Human Nature. By Georrrey TILLoTson. 
Oxford (Clarendon P.). 255. 

Religious Drama for Amateur Players. By Antuur B. 
ALLEN. Faber. 16s. 

Selected Letters of Thomas Wolfe. Edited by ExizABeTH 
Nowe... Heinemann. 255. 

Shakespeare and the Allegory of Evil. By BERNARD 
Sprvackx. Oxford (Columbia U.P.). 455. 

Shakespeare at the Old Vic. By Mary Ciarxe. Hamish 
Hamilton (for the Old Vic Trust). 255. 

T. S. Eliot: a Symposium for his 7oth Birthday. Edited 
by Nevitte Braysrooxe. Hart-Davis. 215. 

Tennyson and ‘The Princess’. By Joun 
Athlone P. 355. 

The Abbey Theatre. By Gerarp Fay. Hollis & 
Carter. ais. 

The American Drama since 1918. By J. W. Crutcn. 
Revised Edition. Thames & Hudson. 255. 

The Development of the Detective Novel. By A. E. 
Murcu. Peter Owen. 255. 
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The English Carol. By Enm Rovutizy. Jenkins. 255. 
The Gay Twenties. By J. C. Trewns. An Illustrated 
Account of the Theatre of the "Twenties. Mac- 
donald. gos. 

The Genius of ‘Wuthering Heights’. By Mary Visicx. 
Oxford (Hong Kong U.P.). 12s. 6d. 

The Life Records of John Milton. Vol. V: 1670-1674. 
Edited by J. Mmron Frencu. Rutgers U.P. 
London: Mark Paterson. 60s. 

The Master Builder and Other Plays. By Henn 
Issen. Trans. by Una Exus-Fermor. Penguin 
Books. 3s. 6d. 

The Outlaws of Parnassus. By MARGARET KENNEDY. 
A Discussion of the Novelist’s Art. Cresset. 


155. 

The Oxford Book of Irish Verse: 17th to 20th Centuries. 
Edited by DonacH Macponacu and Lennox 
Rosson. Oxford. 215. 

The Penguin Book of Australian Verse. Edited by Joun 
Tuompson, KENNETH SLEssor and R. G. How- 
ARTH. Penguin Books. 3s. 6d. 

The Penguin Book of Canadian Verse. Edited by RALPH 
Gusrarson. Penguin Books. 3s. 6d. 

The Penguin Book of French Verse, II: 16th to 18th Cen- 
turies. Edited by Gzorrrey Brereton. Penguin 
Books. 55. 

The Portrait of Mr. W. H. By Oscar Wipe. 
Edited by Vyvyan Methuen. 1535. 
The Praise of Pleasure. By Epwarp Surtz. A Study 
of the Meaning of More’s Utopia. Oxford (Har- 

vard U.P.). 38s. 

The Works of Edmund Spenser: A Variorum Edition. 
Edited by Epwin GreeNnLAw and Others. Index. 
Compiled by CHARLES Oscoop. 
' Oxford (Johns Hopkins P.). 28s. 

Ume-Buriall and The Garden of Cyrus. By Sm Tuomas 
Browne. Edited by Jonn Carrer. Cambridge. 
12s. 6d. 

Wallace Stevens: An Approach to his Poetry and Thought. 
By Rosert Pack. Rutgers U.P. (New Brunswick). 
$4.50. 


To the Editor of English 

Dear Madam, 

It is sometimes said that no chain is than 
its weakest link, but the dictum might be better for- 
gotten when we try to assess the poetic achievement 
of a recently dead writer whose long life has been 
chequered by great changes in taste and temper. 
Who would now judge Tennyson rather by Airy, 
Fairy Lilian than by the Wellington Ode? Yet it is 
just such a judgement that Derek Stanford has in 
your Autumn Number passed upon Alfred Noyes. 
He lingers tolerantly over such pieces as 
The Barrel Organ, ranking them with the work of 
G. R. Sims and the more ‘demotic’ Kipling; he 
evokes Henty to evaluate Drake, reminds us of the 
‘silver lining’ of Elizabethan low life in the Mermaid 
Tavern sequence, regrets the absence of imagery 
derived from ‘machinery and engineering’ in The 
Torch Bearers; and then, except for a slightly con- 
descending sideways glance, practically ignores the 
Letter to Lucian and Other Poems which was the last, 
and many of us regard as the best, of all the later 
garnerings. Justice is not done to the remarkable 


Out of Sight 


o lucid the landscape, 
So placid the grass, 

Serene in the sunshine 
And shadows that pass; 
So perfectly ordered, 
The gold flowers, the white, 
Laid out on their leaves 
With restraint in delight! 
Far, far beneath them— 
Who could have guessed ?— 
A river is running, 
Black with unrest, 
Pressing with passion 
Its turbulent head 
On the dark side of daisies, 
To burst from its bed. 


MURIEL GRAINGER 


Correspondence 


satirical vein 


by this arch-romantic, 
though it is conceded that t The Ballade of the Timid 


Philistine ‘could not but be amusing’; and even the 


Noyes and Munnings. The Alfred of the Palette 
wields a cudgel; the Alfred of the Pen wielded a 
rapier; and though the adversary may have been 
identical, the weapons are very different. Worst of 
of all is the neglect of the poignant poems (e.g. 
Bartimaeus) inspired by the poet’s loss of sight, and 
of the later religious poems (e.g. The Empty Room) in 
which, despite his ultimate orientation towards 
Rome, he seems to draw nearer to George Herbert 
or Henry Vaughan than to any interpreter of the 


Old Faith. 
Yours faithfully. 
Kew, Surrey D. M. Stuart 
To the Editor of English 
Dear Madam, 


I was much interested in the article on Alfred 
Noyes in the Autumn: Number of English, but feel 
it is a pity that the poem Forty Singing Seamen' is not 


! Teachers may be interested to note that this poem, hitherto difficult to procure, appears in the anthology Verse 
for You: Book 2, recently published by Longmans and listed in our current ‘For the Classroom’ feature. Ep. 
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Correspondence 


mentioned. For school use and choral work it is ideal. 
In my school it made an instant appeal to every child 
in what was supposed to be a dull class of 10+ when 
they all took part in a classroom ‘performance’ of the 
poem. The ‘sailors’ were arranged across the room 
in rows, and the individual speakers appeared from 
either side. The conversation and acting were done 
with great spirit by the children, as if they thoroughly 
understood what they were doing; their actions and 
expressions showed how well they had entered into 
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the spirit of the poem, which appealed to them 
because it was not babyish, yet in being episodic had 
no involved story to follow. It is a poem of especial 
value for rousing up dull children—it awoke our B 
class literally to life—and is, of course, ideal for boys’ 
schools. 
Yours faithfully, 
R. K. Po_xincHorns 


9 Conyers Road, Streatham, S.W. 16. 


The Constellations of Eternity 


Ts constellations of eternity 

Shall hold these things: the Spring, the hawthorn tree, 
The sudden stillness over Evesham Vale, 

Silence melodious as the nightingale. 


Promiscuous buttercups whose shameless heads 
Greeted the morning from their bridal beds, 
Moments fortuitous that left no trace 

In other firmaments have lasting place. 
Through dim Millenia I’ll still recall 
Ephemeral ecstasies, remembering all 

A sprig of honeysuckle meant, a word 
Murmured in sleep that heart alone had heard. 


Time was too brief and space too small to fashion 
Infinite paradise in mortal passion, 

Yet our true selves are elements that move 

To changeless measures of undying love. 


REGINALD REYNOLDS 


Association Notes 


AUTUMN LECTURES 


Ar the invitation of the Cultural Attaché to the 
United States Embassy, Dr. Carl Bode, a meeting 
of the Association was held at the Embassy on 
Saturday, 27 September, when Dr. Bode gave a talk 
on ‘The Landscape of American Literature’. The 
chair was taken by the President, Dr. E. M. W. 


The landscape of American literature, said Dr. 
Bode, was more varied and rugged, but at times less 
beautiful, than that of English literature. The writers 
who peopled it were also a more varied lot than their 


English counterparts. American prose and poetry 
today were distinguished by a zeal for experiment, 
an interest in new ways of saying things. American 
writing in general was also marked by two other 
qualities. The first was its great vitality—a vitality 
that sometimes went to excess. But it was this vitality, 
of all qualities perhaps, that distinguished contem- 
porary American writing from English. The current 
wild man of American poetry was named Allen 
Ginsberg, and he called his main poem Howl. What- 
ever else might be said about contemporary English 
poetry, it did not—for better or worse—do any 
howling. The same raw vitality was found in all 
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levels of American prose: not only in, for example, 
the involved novels of the Nobel prizewinner, 
William Faulkner, but also in the latest Brooklyn 
thriller or California murder mystery. 

The other quality that marked current American 
writing was its sombreness. At its worst it seemed a 
concentration on darkness for its own sake; at its 
best it became a sombreness that ended by purging 
the emotions and leaving the reader the better for 
his experience. It was revealing that in the latest 
prize collection of American short stories, among two 
dozen of them not one had a happy ending. 

In poetry the most notable name was undeniably 
Robert Frost's. His humane, pastoral poems were 
still the best being written on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Incidentally, for all its sensible warmth, 
his poetry had a strain of guilt and bitterness seldom 
noticed but in key with the American characteristics 
just cited. Among other well-known contemporary 
poets such as Randall Jarrell and Theodore Roethke, 
there was little to choose. 

Among writers of fiction Faulkner was outstand- 
ing. His novels were only now being deciphered. 
Much in them was still obscure and tortured, but 
they met the most perceptive reader on his own level, 
They rewarded the attention they were receiving. 
Hemingway, with his rudimentary scale of values 
and his artfully simple style, was the other great 
American novelist writing today. His The Old Man 
and the Sea had been overpraised; his best book re- 
mained A Farewell to Arms, published a generation 
ago. The most interesting of the minor novelists was 
J. D. Salinger. The Catcher in the Rye was his only 
book, but it had won more critical and general atten- 
tion than any other minor novel, Marked by a per- 
fect ear for adolescent American speech as well as 
by a sense of comedy, Salinger’s writing was highly 
unusual, 


On Saturday, 25 October, Miss Lettice 
gave a lecture entitled “The Novelist’s Craft’, with 
Professor B. A. Wright in the chair. 

Miss Cooper said that a good novel was an exten- 
sion of experience; through its means the reader 
must be able to live in a created world among other 
lives. The novelist would conceive a situation and 
watch it develop; it was, according to Phyllis 
Bentley, as if the narrator were sitting on a wall 
describing a scene for someone below. R. L. Steven- 
son, for example, began by adding to a boy’s map 
and developing from it the story of Treasure Island. 
The plot and the characters must be inseparable. 

The form of the novel had changed from the Vic- 
torian plan, with its contrived ending and its sus- 
pense, in which the reader’s interest was drawn to 
what happened, into the novel of the first half of the 
present century which invited the reader’s interest 


about why it happened. The novel became less a 
story of external ha and more a record and 
analysis of specific subjective individual experience. 
Since 1950, however, there had been growing up a 
fashion of brisk and farcical satire which was a kind 
of return—if rather thin—to straightforward story- 
telling. The lecturer herself would prefer a combina- 
tion of the two: a novel in which the reader would 
be made aware of the unconscious as well as the 
conscious motives of the characters, but in a story 
whose end the reader would want to know. But there 
must also be lively individual characters; and these 
characters must come to life as soon as they appear. 
One important decision for the novelist was the view- 
point of the story; and to this, once decided, he must 
adhere. If he chose, for example, to tell the story 
from the point of view of one of his characters, he 
must resist all temptation to slip in something of 
which that character could not have been aware. 

Stories were told in scene or narrative, or both; 
Percy Lubbock held that scene should be reserved 
for the important dramatic moments of a novel, 
whereas Virginia Woolf hardly used narrative at all. 
‘Too much narrative could make very heavy reading. 
Dialogue was immensely important: you could re- 
veal characters in it; but it might be one of the things 
that needed pruning when you came to the end. 

After the lecture a great many questions were 
asked and answered. 


On Tuesday, 30 December 1958, the English 
Association made its annual contribution to the 
Conference of Educational Associations, held on 
this occasion at the College of Preceptors. 

The lecture was given by Sir John Wolfenden, 
C.B.E., Vice-Chancellor of Reading University, on 
‘Words and Things’. The chair was taken by Pro- 
fessor Geoffrey Bullough. 

The lecturer explained that his own education 
had been verbal or ‘bookish’, and not that of a 
scientist who thought through formulae or graphs. 
This was a real difference. There was too much talk 
of ‘illiterate scientists’; many of us were scientifically 
illiterate. He himself had an ineradicable affection 
for words. To him words were primarily a means of 
communicating thoughts, ideas, concepts, meanings ; 
but they also had sound (and even shapes). It was 
possible to construct a theory of poetry based cn the 
fact that to the poet words were sounds, their mean- 
ing comparatively unimportant; that might leave 
poetry less important than people thought it, but 
still a form of art, like painting or sculpture. But the 
poet could not escape the fact that those sounds 
meant something. It was agreed that all words, 
either as spoken sounds or written signs, were sym- 
bols; that they stood for something. Some had a 
meaning by definition (e.g. ‘triangle’); some were 
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easy, by usage (e.g. ‘village’, ‘ ; some were 
very debatable (e.g. ‘essence’, ‘redness’); the most 
interesting of all were those which prompted the 
question whether anything corresponded to them. 
In this last category were such words as ‘causation’ 
or ‘explanation’. What did ‘cause’ mean? Was there 
any such thing, or were we hypostatizing—attaching 
a word to some vague notion, and then supposing 
that the thing really existed because we had pinned 
a name on it? ‘Juvenile delinquency’ was another 
example. Doubtless there were many forms of be- 
haviour by young people which were anti-social, 
illegal, deviant, or maladjusted ; but what was there 
in common between arson, razor-slashing, ware- 
house-breaking, which justified one word for all? 
This might be useful ‘shorthand’ (like ‘Eleven-plus’, 
or ‘C stream’) but it got the better of us if we auto- 
matically thought that something existed to corre- 
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spond. To call such terms ‘abstractions’ was an insult 
to mathematics, which lived on abstractions; we 
were losing ourselves in shorthand which was out of 
control—a bloodless ballet of ghostly no-things. 


The Secretary renews her thanks for publications 
received, and again requests the return to her at 
8 Cromwell Place, London, S.W. 7, of any of the 
following out-of-print publications: 

Pamphlets Nos. 1-9, 12-20, 23, 27-29, 31, 32, 34-40, 
42, 43; 45» 47-51, 53, 54, 57, and the Presidential 

for 1943. 

English, Nos. 1, 24, 25, 29-32, 34, 35- 

Essays and Studies, vols. i-x, xiv, xviii, xix, xxvii- 
xxxii, English Studies 1948 and 1949, and Essays 
and Studies 1951 and 1954. 

The Year’s Work in English Studies, vols. i, iv, v, vi-ix, 
and xix—xxvi. 


All correspondence and contributions for the 1959 Summer number of English should be addressed to 
the Editor, Miss Margaret Willy, at Flat 1, Brockmere, Wray Park Road, Reigate, Surrey, and 
contributions should reach her not later than Friday, 17 April 1959. Contributors should state if they are 
members of the Association. It is not possible to guarantee return of scripts unless a stamped addressed 
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